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TIRED, 





BY 8. W. 
cn waiting for the evening with its silence 
and its dreams 
waiting for the starlight, for the pale 
cold silver beams; 
on weary of the tumult, of the splendor and 
the light— 
longing for the darkness and the lonell- 
ness of night. 


1 win 


ror the opal dews descending will cool my 
fevered brain, 

ithe odor of night-flowers will 

spirit’s pain, 

the darkness will 
deathly garment sweet, 

i | feel no more the anguish of my own 

heart’s restless beat. 


ease my 


inwrap me like a 


vie Night willlay her poppies on my fore- 
head and iny breast; 

ter voice will minurmur o’er me 
bies of reat; 

lie stars will watch 
wind vigil keep, 

“Witte Ll forget that ever Ll must waken out of 
sleep 


softest lulla- 


my slumber,the low 
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CHAPTER XI. 


1! shrugged his shoulders slightly 
| | and siniled as he held the gate open 
for her. 

‘‘Miy dear Dora, do you think I am to be 
frightened into bebaving like a cur by this 
inysterious threat of yours? Besides, I 
an curious, I wantto know what this 
tragic secret of yours is,”’ 

Have you no suspicion?” she asked, 
panting and leaning heavily on the gate. 
“You must have, Tryan! Think of the 
one thing in all your life you would most 
drea il to have known,” 

“Tcan’t, really,’’ he replied, still smil- 
ing and keeping bis temper perfectly. 

Ths smile and the easy indifference of 
the reply stung her into a frenzy again. 

‘Don’t say afterwards that I did not 
warn you!” she cried, and darted quickly 
up the short garden path to the door. 

lt was on the latch as usual, and she had 
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passe i through the brightly-lighted little | 
| to sit down ?” 


hall and on again into the drawing room 
before he could overtake her. 

The drawing room of Dale Cottage, beau- 
tihed by Thir’s clever fingers, was looking 
ila very best at the moment of Miss Val- 
land 8 6ntrance, 

Only ten minutes before the two old 
ladies had returned from their visit to the 
Parsonage, and they were still sitting, one 
on 6ach side of the bright tire, discussing 
the 6vents of the afternoon with Thir, who 
was nursing and teasing a couple of kit- 
t6ns on the white woolly rug. 

Thir’s face was flushed and her eyes 
were sparkling with happiness. She and 
Tryan had spent part of their afternoon 
together in setting forth on paper all the 
restorations and improvements which he 
would bave carried out at the old house if, 
»y some extraordinary miracle, he sud- 
denly found himself possessed of $100,000 
She bad the paper now folded up in her 


pocket, having secured it when Tryan was | 
not looking. What use she mneant to make | 
of that document was at present known | 


only to herself. 

All the brightness and radiance and hap- 
pinéss of the pretty group round the fire 
seomed to be centred in Thi:’s face, and 

thé bright ripple of her laugh, as she 


the kittens and list 


here teasing 
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ening to her aunts’ account of the Rec- 
tor’s genial reception of their news. 

On the way home they bad decided to 
say nothing about Dora. What was the 
use of disturbing the child’s happiness? 
they had asked each other. And so at the 
moment of Miss Valland’s arrriva!l there 
was no drop of bitterness in Thir’s cup of 
happiness. 

The lamplight, softened by Thir’s pretty 
lace-shades, fell upon the blossoming 
plants, the bowls of chrysanthemums, and 
the trophy of green palms banked up 
against the back of the piano, and lent 
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them a beauty they never seemed to have | 


Even the 
furniture 


inthe cold autumn daylight. 
old-fashioned obric-a-brac and 


looked fresher and brighter for the com. | 


panionship of the sweet living growing 
things. 


| victim’s face, 


The general glow of quiet joyousness | 


only tended further to excite Dora Val- 


land at the moment of her entrance. Her | 


manner of turning the handle of the door, 
striding swiftly forward,and then stop- 


ping just inside the room wasso turbulent | 


and tragic that the three women round the 
tire rose instinctively and stood expectant, 
without thought of greeting. But, when 
Tryan followed and, closing the door, 
took up his post with his back to it, Thir 
scented trouble at once, and faced it like 
the brave little girl she was. 

‘““What’s got you two?” she asked ab 
ruptly, standing straight and still on the 
rug, held there by some curious restraint 
which warned her not to go near them. 
‘‘Why do you come intothe house and 
plant yourselves against the door in that 
ghost like fashion? What has happened, 
Tryan ?”’ 

“Upon my honor, I hardly know!” said 
Tryan, trying to be natural and easy; but 
his discomfort showed itselfin spite of 
him, and Thir felt athrill of dread strike 
ber heart. Dora Valiand’s tragedy-queen 
airs were of no importance, but Tryan’s 
alarm was quite another matter. ‘‘My old 
friend Dora came to me half an hour ago 
and warned me that she was coming down 
here to te)l you some terrible secret which 
would result in our separation !*’ 

“What?” exclaimed Thir, a flash of de- 
fiance in her eyes. 

“So I thoughtI had better come and 
hear the secret, too, and, if necessary, put 
a word in for myseif.’’ 

‘| see,’”’ said Thir, smiling her moat elo- 
quent smile as she ‘ooked across at him. 
‘Aunt Polly, won’t you ask Miss Valland 

‘‘My dear, | beg your pardon!" ejacu- 
lated poor Miss Gunter. 

‘“No—I will stand,” said Dora harshly. 
“1 shall get out of the house all the quicker 
when I have finished what I have to say.” 

She never averted her eyes from Thir as 
she spoke; the gay defiant air of ber rival 
tortured her, and yet, by acruel fascina- 
tion, she was compelled to watch her in 
tently. 

‘‘At least come away from the draught 
of the door, then,”’ urged Thir, with pleas- 
ant brightness. ‘I reckon you don’t want 
to be going around for a week witb your 
face tied up in a bundle; and the draught 


“I wonder,’”’ broke in Dora, “if your 
flippancy will outlast the next ten min- 
utes, Miss Bright!” ~ 

Thir took up the challenge instantly. 

“IT won’t answer for my flippancy,’’ she 
replied gravely, ‘but I will for my aflec- 
tion. My attachment to Mr. Cambray isn’t 
acarpentered job, knocked together with 
tin tacks or joined up with glue, and liable 
to drop to pieces at the first good shaking 
it gets; so, if you’veset your heart on put 
ting us asunder, I’d like to warn you be 
forehand that you have your work 
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| other in terror. 
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As she finished speaking, she flashed a 
reassuring glance at Tryan, who stood 
against the door quietly observing the 
scene—a glance which intensified Dora’s 
anguish. 

‘*‘We shall see,’’ she said, in a harsh me- 
tallic tone. “You may pride yourself on 
your eccentricity, Miss Bright, you may 
choose to make a boast of being different 
in your ways and tastes from every other 
girl that lives, but I don’t believe that even 
your eccentricity, objectionable as it is, 
will lead you the length of marryinga 
murderer !’’ 

“A murderer !’’ 
together. 

Then they stood bolding §their breath, 
waifing for what was to come next. 

Dora Valland’s glance never left her 
Her cruel eyes hardened 
and glittered as she watched the flush of 
excitement fade and die away from Thir's 
cheeks, watched the pretty mobile lips 
blanch and the little hands clasp each 
But, at the best, it wasa 
for the Kector’s 


gasped Thir and Tryan 


short lived 
daughter. 

Tryan, unable to bear the look ou his 
sweetheart’s face, made an _ instinctive 
movement towards her. 

“Don’t look at me like that, Tryan, my 
love!’ she cried, forcing her stiff lips 
intoasmile. “I was not thinking of you 
atall. It was the horror of the accusation 


triumph 
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that shook me, not a doubt of you. Come 
and stand by me—right here—and let us 
hear this farce out together !’’ 

“Not yet, dear one!’’ he replied, put- 
ting his back against the door again. ‘Let 
Miss Valland finish her curious accusa- 
tion tirst.”’ 

Dora ground her teeth and clenched her 
hands asit came bome to her that, even 
if she succeeded in parting those two, they 
would still be one in their love for and 
faith in each other. Separated in the let- 
ter, they would still be united in the 
spirit, in spite of all she might say or do, 

“I have finished it virtually,’ she said, 
inthe hard, dry, dead-level tone which 
seemed to accentuate rather than conceal 
her intense excitement. “The night that 
Ellen Barde'l was—— Oh, you are inter- 
ested at last!’ she cried, turning to 
Tryan, 48 a startled expression escaped 
him; but the next moment her eyes were 
again fixed upon Thir, as if she feared to | 
lose # single detail of her suffering. ‘*The | 
nightthat Kilen Bardell was murdered in 
the quarry above Quilter’s Common, 
Tryan Cambray was there with her— 
alone! | saw him follow her there, I 
heard her death-scream while they were 
there together, and | saw him afterwards 
come out of the quarry in wild baste, as if 
he thought the accusing spirit of the uus- 
dered girl were behind him!’’ 

* Yousaw that—you ?” exclaimed Tryan 
incredulously, moving forward to look 
into her stony white face. ‘You saw m6 
leave the quarry that night, Dora?” 


Dora kept her eyes fixed immovably 
upon Thir, 
“You hear!’ she said, in «a strained 


monotonous tone. “Now that he finds it 


is known, he does not attemptto deny 
being there !’’ 
“No—I was there,” admitted Tryan; 


but, in ber cruel eagerness to hurt Thir, 
she did not seem to hear bim. 

‘‘Doesn’t it strike you as strange that all 
these months he has never breathed «a 
word on the subject to anybody? Doesn’t 
it strike you as suspicious? Don’t you re 
member that it was’ a matter of remark 
how much he bad admired this servant 
girl the first time he ever saw her? I can 
' Miss Bright, I wish you joy 


#68 YOU do 
ot your betrotha) 
The ring of trinmpl Dora's voice 


se ri tr ' thie Heating sense 


| 1 didn’t mean to touch on 
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doubt that assailed her, She thrust it from 
her passionately, ashamed of the mean 
spasm of jealousy which had for a moment 
made it possible. In her generous sel!- 
abasement she flushed hotly from throat 
to brow; and Dora saw the flush and 
would have given much to know what 
caused it, 


‘““Whata pitiless incapable woman you 
are!” exclaimed Thir. “! know why you 
hate me so bitterly, Miss Valiand; and, if 
I weren't so downright sorry for you, I'd 
tell you some home-truths about yourself 
that wouldn’t be pleasant hearing, you 
may go bail! Have you any more of those 
pretty little fairy stories to entertain my 
aunts with? Because, if you've exhausted 
your stock for the present, | think you'd 
better go homeand give the Rector his 
dinner !”’ 


There was no mistaking the tone of con- 
temptin Thir’s voice; but Dora was un- 
moved, 

“And you mean to stand by [ryan Cam- 
bray in spite of everything ?’’ she asked, 

‘*What have I done since you've known 
me, Miss Valland,’’ returned Thir quietly, 
her bead erect, her eyes vory steady, ‘that 
you should presume to think I’d play the 
part of shattiecock to your battlodore? Do 
you imagine you're going to beat ine this 
way orthat asthe fancy takes you? Do 
you think I’m going to throw over my 
sweetheart just because you want—— | 
beg your pardon,’”’ #he broke off hastily— 
that; but 1 
want you tomake up your mind very 
thoroughly that I don’t care the least bit 


| in the world for your tragedy airs and 


graces, your imposing attitudes, your 
withering glances, and your ridiculous 
stories about quarries and death screams 


| and accusing spirits, and all the rest of the 
| cheap trash ! 


Tryan Cambray and | have 
pledged our words to each other, and 
there’s an end of it. And besides that, we 
love each other—and ‘that’s «a tix we 
couldn’t get out of If we wanted Ww ever #o, 
Why, if he’d put forty pretty servant girls 
to death, | don’t believe it would make 
me love him less; #0 what’s the ywood ot 
talking—say ?’’ 

‘*You mean that ?’’ 

Thir nodded her head, with her lips 
tightly com pressed to express her intlexi- 
ble determination. 

“Then.”’ continued Miss Valland, ‘I 
have but one courses open to me—l will 
make my accusation publicly. Tryan 
Cambray shall answer for himsell before a 
court of Justice, It will be a pleasant pre- 


dicament for you all—Tryan on his trial 
for murder—quite a delightful notoriety 
for ladies who have lived such biameless 


lives as the Misses (iunter! I wish you all 
weil through it!’ 

Thir, swinging round upon her heel at 
the allusion to her aunts, caught sight of 
Miss Caroline with her band raise l warn 
ingly, a4 if she had pleaded with her sister 
for silence. 

“You were going to speak, Aunt Poily,”’ 
said Thir quickly. ‘What was it, dear?’ 

But Miss Gunter shook her head mutely 
and glanced towards her sister. 

“You mustn’t worry yourselves about 
this for a moment,” said Tryan, in @ very 
low but decisive tone. “Do you think I 
would allow you to be dragged into such « 
position as Miss Valland has described ? If 
the matter began and ended with myself 
it would be altogether different. As it is, 
Thir, my brave invincible little woman, 
we muat give way, not for our own sakes, 
but for the sake of thesetwo dear creat 


ures who bave been 80 good to you. For 


their sake, Thir, we muat give in.’’ 
Mies Gunter put her shaking hands 
her face and began to sob; and Miss Care 
ne put one hand { hers a 
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held the other outto Tryan, with quick 
tears running down her face. 

“Don't mind us; comfort Thir,”’ she said. 
‘Poor little Thir !”’ 

Thir stood waite and still in her lover's 
embrace; she recognised now to the full 
the obstacies in her way. As far as she 
herself was concerned, she would bave 
urged Tryan to face the affair out; but how 
could she bring such a calamity upon 
those two sensitive souls? If Tryan so 


willed it, she would have to bend to bis | 


deciaion and aliow the engagement to fall 
through—for a time, at all events. 

“Don’t cry, auntie; it shall never be said 
that I brought trouble upon you!"’ she 


said quietly. ‘I must let Tryan go—that’s | 


all! Are you satiafied, Miss Valland? 
Your lies have done their work, you see!”’ 

Without a word of reply, Dora bowed 
her head and moved to the door. Now 
that she had gained her end, her excite 
ment died with her, and she felt cold and 
faint. 

“Are you coming, Tryan?’’ she asked, 
speaking with an air of exhaustion. 

“No,” replied Thir, without giving him 
time to speak. ‘Tryan is not coming, 
Miss Valland; be and I have our ‘Good- 
byes’ to say to each other. 


is not coming, | assure you,’’ she repeated, 


when Dora looked inclined to argue the | 


point. “You can pick up an escortin the 
village; there isn’t a man or boy in the 
place who wouldny be proud to go with- 


out his tea to do a little service for the par. | 
Go and | 


aon’s angelic saint-like daughter ! 
get the protection of a man who believes 


in you, even if it is only a hump-backed | 
Don’t ask a favor of | 
the man you have just traduced, of the | 


hedger and ditcher ! 


man who knows you for what you are—a 
poor-spirited envious wretch, who, be- 
cause she could not be happy herself, be 
grodged happiness to another! Go, 
Valland—there is no further 


Tryan Cambray !"’ 
Dora opened the door and passed out 


without any attempt at remonstrance; and | 
the little party left behind waited in per- | 


fect silence until they heard the garden 
gate clang to after her. Then 
line put her arm within her sister's and 
urgod her towards the door, 

“Mind, Tryan,’’ she said—‘‘we don’t be- 
lieve this terrible thing of you any more 


than Thir does! It will right itselfin time | 


—never fear!'’—and so they went out and 
left the lovers alone altogether. 


The words were kind—Miss Uaroline’s 


words always were—but the tone was 
hopeless in spite of herself, and, as the 
door closed behind them, Tryan felt that 
the moment had come to take a final fare 
well of his dearest possession. 


“It has been a short engagement, dear. | 


ost,”’ he murmured, as Thir put ber arms 
around his neck and clung to him. 

For some minutes they stood there silent 
and motionless, The two kittens had 
curled themselves up and gone to sleep 
where Thir had dropped them, and lay at 
her teet, two little balls of fur. 


in her mind, 

Was it possible that ten minutes 
the grotesjue pranks cf the frolicsome 
little creatures ? She wondered to see the 
room stilt 
through all 
flowers for their air of vigor and brilliant 
beauty. 

Their jaunty prosperity jarred horribly 
upon her; she felt that they ought all to 
have been smitten with a sudden blight, 
to have drooped and died under the pain 
and anguish of this ordeal. And then she 
brought ber wandering glance back to her 
lover's face, and, seeing the heavy cloud of 
grief there, she almost forgot her own 
sorrow for the moment in her desire to 
lighten bis. 

“It will pass, Tryan,’’ she whispered 
eagerly, pressing closer to him. “Aunt 
Carry was right, dear. Dora Vailand has 
scarea us all out of our senses with her 
high-flown nonsense, and we've let ber 
walk over us; but she will have to listen to 
reason. This affair isn’t settled, dearest; 
itis only just begun. That spiteful young 
woman will have to be broughtto ber 
senses somehow !’’ 

“No,” rejoined Tryan, quietly; ‘‘you 
don’t know Dora as!do. She has got 
this bold over mé,and she will use it. 
W hen once she takes up an idea, she sticks 
to it to the death, You see, Thir, my dar- 
ling, my long silence about this business 
was a terrible mistake. If I bad only 
mentioned the fact of my being in the 
quarry that night to scmebody, I should 
not mind #0 much.’ 

He paused thoughtlully, 


and Thir re 


You won't | 
grudge us that privilege, | suppose? He | 


Mins | 
pleasant | 
compantonship possible between you and | 


Miss Caro- | 


The sight | 
of them stirred a dull sense of amazement | 


since | 


she had been screaming with laughter at 


looking a8 bright as ever | 
this misery; she hated the | 
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mained silent. She would not seem curi- 
ous. What he chose to tell ber he might; 
but she would not put one question to 
bim. 
“You see, it was In this way,"’ he went 
on presently. “When I got home from 
| the quarry that evening, | found my 
| father in oneof his terrible fite of pain; 
| and I never gave another thought to the 
scream on the hiliside—hardly even re 
| membered it, in fact—until | heard of the 
murder the next day; and even then my 
| time wassotaken up with attending to 
the dear old dad, that I never gave another 
thought to that poor girl's death until the 
day of the adjourned inquest. 
“Well, that morning my father quieted 
| down a little, and I arranged to run down 
and see the Coroner and tell him what | 
knew; but they got the thing thrcugh so 
| quickly that it was over almost before | 
knew that it was begun, and so | let it 
| rest as itwas. If I bad had 
evidence to give, it would have been an- 
other matter; but what could I tell them? 
Simply that I bad heard a scream, and bad 
gone up to try to find out what it meant, 


and came back without discovering any- | 
you 866, | 


| thing—really nothing at all, 
What was the use of making a fuss and 
having the inquiry reopened for that ?” 

‘'W bat indeed 7’ said Thir gently. 

“And sol decided tw bold my tongue. 
| But, if 1 bad known that Dora was there 
— Ican’t think how! missed seeing 
her! Il searched the quarry all round; | 
don’t believe 1 missed a place except just 
that narrow space between the hut and the 
| wall.” 

“And she, that poor girl, was lying there 
all the time ?’’ 

‘She must have been, poor little soul! 
She had passed while Dora av,dl were 
| talking at the Parsonage gate some time 
| before, and | remember Dora was vexed 
at something | said about her likeness to 
you. Weill, | wetched her down the road 
—you know whata lonely piece it is be- 


tween the Parsonage and the lodge—and | 
saw ber turn off across the common. Do | 


you know, Thir, when I saw her take that 
path, something struck me at the time 
that all wasn’t right; and, when | came to 
the piace myself on my way home, | 
seemed to be drawn towards the quarry 
| independently of ny own will. It looked 
so lonely and desolate in the half light 


that it seemed cruel to go straight on home | 


and leave that poor little thing out there 
by herself, Well, at any rate,’’ he added, 
}asif alittie impationt with himself for 
troubling to find an excuse for his con- 
duct, “let the reason be what it might, | 
struck of! across the path towards the 
| quarry, and wenton right to the birch 


trees at the foot of the bill without seeing | 


|aliving thing. And it was whilel was 
standing among the trees, wondering 
whether I should go on any farther or not, 
that 1 heard thé scream that Dora spoke 
| of just now.” 

| “Oh, Tryan!” 

| “Where Dora was then! don’t know 
| but she could not have been as near to the 
quarry as 1 was, because! had left her at 
the Parsonage gate; and I’m sure she was 
| nowhere near we when I turned off across 
the common. Well, Thir, 1 knew the 
scream) came from the quarry, and | 
dashed up tbe hill as bard as I could go; 
but it’s a stiff bit of climbing just there, 
and it must have been close on to ten min- 
utes from tbe time 1 heard the scream to 
the time I reached the entrance of the 
ghastly hole. Ten minutes isa long time 
in some cases—certainly it was quite long 
enough for the murderer to have seen me 
coming and to bave climbed out of tne 
quarry at the other end; or itis even pos- 
sible that he was crouching down behind 
the hut all the time 1 was there. Who can 
tell?” 

“No, indeed !"’ said Thir, with a shud- 
der. This quiet passion‘ess recital of the 
events of that terrible night was thrilling 
to her; but she would not let him see how 
she suffered, because she guessed that it 
comforted him to talk openly at last of 
the ghastly incident. 

“In any case he would have seen me 
sooner than 1 could have seen him, for | 
wasin my flannels, and white things al- 
wayssiow up inthe twilight. That ac- 


counts for Dora having seen me, | sup- | 


pose; but thatshe should have believed 
this thing of ne——"’ 

‘“Tryan, she does not! She believes it 
no more than I do—no more than you be 
lieve it yourself. If she believed such a 
thing of you, why did she wail all this 
time, only to speak of it now, to use itasa 
threat against me? She hated me from 
the very first moment she saw me—I sup 
pose I was not meek enough in my man- 
ner towards her; people about here think 


80 much of her, you see, and aunt Polly 


important | 








| 





had dinned ber praises in my ears until I 
set up my back in downright perversity, 


| 
j 


and started out with the determination to | 


prance bigher than she did, if I broke my 
neck over it! And I guess that’s justabout 
what! bave done,” she added, with a 
pitiful smile. 

Atter a brief pause, she went on again in 
the same tone: 


“Jt is just out of spite against me that | 


she bas done this thing, Tryan. She is 
mad with rage to think that the girl who 
has gone against her from the first should 
come in between ber and you, after your 
life-long friendship. She bates the very 
thought of anybody taking ber place as 
your ally and confidant—least of all can 
she endure that | should be the one to oust 
her, and she’d almost swearaway her own 
soul to prevent it.”’ 

Tryan said nothing. it was im possible 
under the circumstances that he should 
bear witness against Dora on that point. 
That this woman had given him her love 
unmasked was to him a matter of very real 
distress, for it seemed to him that the blaine 
of such a mistake must rest more with 
him than her—blame which no amount 
of evil-doing on her part could lessen, and 
it behooved him to make what amends be 
could by guarding her secret religiously. 

There was a long silence between them, 


and sometbing in Tryan’s manner, the | 
tremulous touch of bis fingers among the | 
hair at her temples, the quickening of bis | 


breath, made her heart ache, for she felt 


they were the forerunners of his fare- | 
| ing my love, to cause you all this pain, | 

With a sudden foolish impulse, eager to | 
do anything which might put off the evil | 


well. 


moment if but for a few seconds, she put 


out ber foot, turned the sleeping kittens | 
over on to their backs, and began torment- | 


ing them afresh. 

‘Look, Tryan,’’ she said, as the fluffy 
little things began fighting the tip of her 
slipper—‘‘aren’t they beauties? The very 
worst boy in my Bible class brought them 
to me as a present.,’’ 

The remark suggested an idea to him. 

“Thir, are you fond of animals? Will 
you take Sheelah ?” 

“Take her? She will be beart-broken to 
leave you, Tryan ?” 

“But 1 am going to take up my quarters 
in Hull, and the poor little beast will be 
miserable in the crowded streets, Besides, 
I should have to get hera home some- 
w here—soon., 
| Canada with me.” 

Thir forgot the kittens in the sudden 
| anguish that filled ber heart, 

‘You go soon, then—very soon ?”’ 

“As soon as ever 1 can. It will be better 
| fore very one all round—especially for you, 
my darling. 
get me when | am on the other side of the 
Atlantic,”’ 


“You think so?” she queried, with a | 
sinile which reproached him more than | 


any words could havedone. ‘May I writs 

| lo you sometimes, Tryan? Ah, let me!’ 
she pleaded, reading reluctance in his 
eyes, ‘Let me, dear—just to tell you how 
Sheelah gets on without you ?”’ 

“Thir, for your sake——”’ 

‘Never mind about that, Tryan. I sm 
just as selfish, and I can look after myseif 
just a8 well as most girls going around. 
Directly | find it is possible to be happier 
in forgetting you than thinking of you, 
I’ii do it, ‘f'ryan, as fast as any one of the 
lot. Let me write to you such letters as 
Teddy Greenbury would, telling you ail 
the village gossip.” 

“And I, Thir—what kind of letters am I 
to write back to you?” 

“Whatever kind you——”’ 

“Thir, my darling, it will never do! It 
would not be fair to you, dear, orto the 
man you will meet by and-by.”’ 

“Hush!” She put her hand quickly to 
his lips, and looked at him with a desper- 
ate, ferocious air, assumed to hide the 
quivering of her lips, 

“You must not say another word on 
that subject, and you must let me write to 
you. No, Tryan, she cried, with a sudden 
outburst of pain, ‘I can’t let you go out of 
my life like that—I can’t, Tryan; I can’t! 
Even Dora Valland would not be cruel 
é6nough to forbid an occasional letter, just 


to let each know that the other lives, Do 


you wish us to be dead to each other—as if 
we had never met? Do you want me to wipe 


you out of my memory as | would wipe a | 


piece of writing offa slate? Is that what 
you mean todo, Tryan? Are you going 
to forget me, as if I had never lived 7” 
“Thir—my poor little Thir!” he whis. 
pered, drawing her head down to his 
shoulder, as if the sight of her bright eyes 
and twitching lips were too much for him 
“It whall be as you wish, dear one, 
knows there was no 
vice; | was thinki 


Heaven 
selfishness in my ad- 
oy fy 


Uu, and you alone! 





I could not take ber to, 


You will find it easier to tor- | 


> 
But you shall have your way: we will be 
friends; Thir, always glad to hear of any. 
thing and everything that tends towards 
each other’s good or happinesse—the beat 
and most unselfish of friends, dear,” 

“Yes — real friends,” she murmured: 
“friends till death, Tryan !” ? 

‘*Till death, dearest,” he repeated 
gently. “And now you must let me go, 
my little heroine.”’ 

Her fingers tightened con vulsively 
round his as he spoke, 

“And, Thir, my love, those letters that 
you talk about—they must not begin untij 
I have left the neighborhood for good. 14 
I were to get two or three heart-broken 
letters a week from you, do you think | 
should be able to keep away when there 
was only half an hour’s railway ride be. 
tween us? And what good could come of 
our meeting, as things are now? We 
should only wear ourselves out witn the 
passion of our grief. You shall hear from 
me before I go, or perhaps I will come to 
say good-bye in person. But in the mean. 
time, darling, we must set our minds to 
the task of learning to live without each 
other.”’ 

“I never thought you would be such 
cruel taskmaster,’”’ she said, raising her 
white little face to smile faintly at him; 
and there was something in his answering 
smile that told her how much he was spf. 
fering during this prolonged farewell 

‘How selfish I am!” she muttered, set 
ting her teeth firmly together and releas. 
ing hishand. “It’s a queer way of show. 


want to say a thousand things to you; but, 
if you were to stay here a week, there 
would still be as many more to say; and 
you know them all without my saying 
them, 80 what’s the use? Good-bye my 
lovs—-or rather, my best and closest friend! 
My heart will always be praying for your 
happiness. May the sun always shine on 
you and—all those dear to you, right away 
to the end!’ She stopped with a little 
catch in ber throat, and then she smiled 
at him again, and said hurriedly, “Kiss 
me, Tryan—jast once—and then go! And 
go quickly, my dear, before 1 grow cow. 
ardly again and call you back !”’ 

And he did ber bidding without a pause 
or a backward glance, as if he too feared 
he might grow cowardly. He left her 
standing on the rug, in the flickering 
flashes of the firelight, with the kittens 
still playing with the tips of ber slippers, 


CHAPTER XII. 


fY\RYAN went to Hull the next day, and 
| a sudden death-like stillness settled 
down upon Dale Cottage. 

Until they missed it, neither Miss Gun- 
ter nor Miss Caroline had quite realized 
how much Thir’s brightness had done for 
them. 

Her gay voice about the house, ber gen - 
uine pleasure in their mature comeliness, 
ber alterations and rearrangement of the 
furniture, her gossip about the awful do- 
ings of her Suuday-school pupils—all had 
helped to infuse a new interest into their 
lives, 

And now it was all over. 

She sent a noteup tothe Rectory on the 
Sunday evening, asking Mr. Vailand to 
make other arrangements for her pupils, 
and he acquiesced sorrow fally, for she had 
begun to make her bright and bonest in- 
fluence felt among the rough lads of the 
village. Dora had told him of the rupture 
between Tryan and Miss Bright, though 
not of her own share in bringing it about; 
and he naturally put Thir’s action down 
to her disinclination for effort in the early 
days of her trouble. Had he known, he 
would have been genuinely shocked that 
her principal reason for resigning ber class 
was her anxiety to avoid the society of bis 
daughter. 

In the midst of her sympathy for Thir 
Miss Gunther found time to congratulate 
herself on the secrecy of the whole affair. 

“Since it had to come,” she said to Miss 
Carry, ‘it is especially fortunate that it 
came 80 soon, before the whole neighbor- 
hood was informed of the engagement. 
As for the Rector, he will be discretion 
itself. 

Carry agreed; but ner tone was not 3 
congratulatory as her sister’s. She entered 
so much more fully into poor little Thir’s 
grief that it was not to be wondered at if 
she failed to see the benefits of the new 4! 
rangement as quickly as her less 60 
tional sister. 

Thir found the task of living ber daily 
lite very hard just then; but she would 
have found it far harder without aunt 
Carry’s thousand-and-one signs of quiét 
sympathy, her many unobtrusive litle 
efforts to cheer her up,her shy attempts to 
rouse her from ber fits of depression 
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apst 


en Thit was down-hearted, she was 
y down hearted indeed. 
‘nen Thir, pale and heavy eyed, left 
break fast table of a morning, Aunt 
ry would contrive in the most natural 
nner possible accidentally to come 
oan per niece’s gardening-gloves and 
ors, and would place them on the hall- 
le, and then go on to make some re- 
rk about the ragged condition of the 
nisin the drawing-room. Or perbaps 
would get into some inextricable 
nddie with her dressmaking—she wko 
the very cleverest amateur drese- 
ker in all Quilter’s Common—and com- 
in and grumble persistently, until Thir 
s compelled to offer ber assistance. 
Apart from these little tricks and pre- 
ces, Aunt Carry had always a tender 
ile and a gentle hand pressure ready for 
p girl; and, though she never alluded to 
trouble unless Thir started the subject 
t, ber meaning smiles were as good as 
pken sympathy, and those sly hand- 
sps were worth more than ordinary 
rds of condolence, 
otwithstaning all Aunt Carry’s efforts, 
ir did not throw off her depression— 
jeed she seemed rather to foster it—and, 
the days and weeks passed and she still 
ained resolutely within the house, 
sntand distraite, hollow-eyed and list- 
aunt Carry grew anxious and dis- 
ed. And at last, meeting Doctor Clap- 
by chance one day, she took the matter 
diy into her own hands, and asked him 
rop in and see what he thought of her 
o's state of health. 
othe doctor came, and brought with 
such a budget of pews that Thir be- 
16 quite interested, and, for the time 
ng, looked almost herself again. 
ne Rector was going to marry Mrs, 
jlett—that was his first startling an- 
nneement; and it set Miss Gunther off 
Ing (uestions at once. 
Has the announcement been really 
@ public, Doctor Clapper?” 
Well, it hasn't actually been posted up 
tbe church door,” replied the Doctor, 
is easy goiug, pleasant way; “but he 
eet about partly refurnisbing the Rec- 
wv: and itis Mrs. Poplett who goes into 
k with him to choose the new wall- 
rand tLe furniture stufis, and so on, 
Miss Dora wouldn’t stand that unless 
6 was « very suflicient reason for it, 
id she now ?” 
Poor Dora’ exclaimed Miss Gunter, 
y sofly, “It will be a great blow to 
" 
here's no doubt in the world about 
t,"’ returned the Doctor, promptly. 
6 was asking me the other day what 
ice | thought she would have as a 
pital nurse,” 
yh, Doctor!” cried Miss Carry distress- 
y, butshe stopped abruptly, afraid of 
ng, in her sympathy for Dora, any- 
pg which might sound like a reproach 
bir. 
don tthink you need pity her because 
pat,’ said Doctor Clapper; “they do 
tdingly well, some of those nurses, 
mete! you. Besides, she will never 
t; sue bas other fish to fry.’’ 
NV hat of fish?’ inquired Miss 
pDter, 
‘ryan Cambray,’’ be answered, ‘Dora 
land won’t leave the neighborhood so 
B 4s Cambray is anywhere about.’”’ 
uthéis notabout, is he? I thought 
Dad left,’’ 


sort 


people of her temperament, | with all my heart, for Tryan’s gake, that it 





s)he has, nominaily; but he runs over 
again from Hull, on business 
| wilh the sale of the old piace.’ 
interposed Thir, “Is it to | 
ones, then ?”? 
r Clapper turned politely to an 
Lhe j -estion 
‘one and sit here among us if you 
pti tak,’ hosaid in the half-banter-. 
ba.! authoritative manner he generally 
ined towards young girls. ‘I cannot 
yO” aconversation with a parson half 
He behind we; and, besides, you will 
scold there by the window.” 
Iss Caroline saw the object of this little 
at once, and made room for Thir next 
hersei!, facing the light. But at that | 
ment the girl looked as little in need of | 
‘cal advice a8 any person in the room. | 
her old animation had returned when | 
put Ler question to the Doetor. 
Well, I really am anxious to hear 
‘the sale of Cambray Hall,” she said, 
be took the seat on the couch next to 
Caroline, “for I know a person 
© heart is set on owning on old Eng- 
piace of that kind; and, as soon as it 
y in thé market, I should like to 


16) Know 

“en i should advise your friend to 
un ale With (¢ ambray’s solicitors at 
' LOpe 


and 
nacte 


sale!’ 
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| would prefer not to have her 
| daughter about the house with her young- 


is somebody who can afford to pay a fair 
price for the place !’’ 

“Do you know the address of the solici- 
tors?’ he asked. 

“I bave it at home, and I will send my 
boy across with it directly I get back,’’ he 
repiied. “We're all anxious to do any- 
thing we can for Tryan Cambray, Miss 
Bright; he’s one of the very best fellows 
in the world! And I speak advisedly, for 
I know a good deal about him that you 
ladies would never guess. He is always 
the first to offer heip in any case of dis- 
trese. If his pockets were only as full as 
his heart, there’d be no such thing as 
poverty in Quilter’s Common !”’ 

Thir listened with a gratified flush on 
her face which made Miss Carry’s heart 
ache. It was so plain that this was the 
only topic in the world which had power 
to rouse the girl. 

“Yes,” responded Thir, quietly, ‘‘he al- 
ways seemed to me like that—always 
thinking more of others than bimself.’’ 

“Ab, people will find it out now!’ ob- 
served the Doctor. ‘Just because he never 
made a fuss over what he did, they got 
into the way of taking his good offices as a 
matter of course. Only yesterday young 
Greenbury was saying how much he 
missed his advice in farming matters. 
Miss Greenbury was asking after you, too, 
Miss Bright. She wanted to know if you 
werein my hands, and said that she had 
heard you were confined to your room 
with a bad cold.” 

“Ob, the cold is better now,’’ said Miss 
Carry, coming to the rescue, ‘It was be- 
cause Thirza did not see the Greenburys 
the last time they called that Muriel fan- 
cied she must be ill. Whatdo you think 
Dora Valland will do when ber father 
marries, Doctor ?’ 

“Well, between ourselves,’ replied the 
Doctor, with a confidential air, ‘‘your next- 
door neighbor, the dressmaker, Mrs. Well- 
come, told me that Miss Valiand had been 
sounding ber to find out if she was willing 
to take a lodger. I suppose it was for her- 
self she was inquiring. Tbere would bea 
capital neighbor for you, Miss Bright. 
You two young ladies could settle all the 
affairs of the parish over the front garden 
hedge; there would be no more of the 
blues then. By-the-bye, Miss Gunter, did 
you know the Rector’s first wife?” 

“No,” rejoined Miss Gunter, looking | 
suddenly interested; ‘“‘she died before he 
came here. Did you know her?’ 





‘“*You’ ve been at Quilter’s Common twice 
as long as I have,’”’ he answered. ‘How 
should I have known her ?”’ | 

“[ thought you knew somethiag by your | 
manner of putting the question,” returned | 
Miss Gunter. | 

The Doctor laughed genially. | 

“There should be Scotch blood in you,”’ | 
he said; “you are the very soul of pru- 
dence; Miss Gunter! I can’t say 1 know 
anything; but, when Mrs. Wellcome was 
talking about Miss Valland yesterday, she 
said something that startled me very ocon- 
siderably—something about the late Mrs. 
Valland it was.”’ 

‘Yes?’ Miss Gunter was not to be 
drawn into showing any signs of vulgar 
curiosity; but Thir could see she was 
greatly interested, and she could also see 
that the Doctor’s love ot gossip would not 
allow him to keep back what he was long- 
ing to tell. 

‘*Yoa,” he went on—“she told me that 
my predecessor at Quilter’s Common 
found it go rather against his conscience to 
fill in the late Mrs, Valland’s certificate of 
death. She said that, in spite of Miss 
Valland’s goodness and bvauty, she 
motber’s 


sters, as there was no knowing when ‘that 
sort of thing’—her own words—‘might 
show itself all of a sudden,’ She asked 
my opinion on the matter; but I did not 
know enough to entitle me to say anything. 
You see, 1 was a good deal taken by sur- 
prise; it was the first I had heard of it.” 
‘‘Well, I’m very glad to hear that people 
don’t talk much about it,’’ Mies Gunter 
remarked; ‘they could not show their re- 
spect for the Rector in a better way. | 
think there is no doubt, though, that there 
was something unusual about Mrs. Val- 
land’s death, and I have beard that was 


| decidedly eccentric in her ways; but, you 


see, those people who are really in a posi- 
tion to know are just the ones who would 
not talk about it, so of course it is impos- 
sible to assert anything definitely. But, 
as for Dora’s inheriting any of her moth- 
er’s strangeness——”’ 

“Oh, no—that’s all nonsense!’’ declared 
the Doctor, very decisively. ‘‘We're not 
going to have our model young lady trans- 


formed into a kind of human vampire t 


os 


)# 


because of a few old-mothers’ ta Have 


| and he glanced quickly in every direction 


EVENING POST. 





you seen much of her lately— Miss Valland 
I mean? I think she bas taken our friend 
Tryan’s troubles very much to beart. I 
met her this morning, looking as bloodless 
aS wax,and with a thoroughly haunted 
took on her face, 

“What with Cambray’s bothers,’’ con- 
tinued the Doctor, “and her father’s com- 
ing mariiage, she has her share of worry 
just now, poor girl! She takes it out of 
herself too much, too, especially lately. I 
heard of her being over at Craik last week 
twicein one day. There was no convey- 
ance handy, and she wanted some things 
to go to a poor woman in trouble, so she 
tram ped it the second time herself. She’s 
thorough—is Miss Dora! That easy-going 
Mra, Poplett won’t be half the help to the 
Rector that his daughter has been.” 

Thir listened to the stream of village 
gossip, and thought that the Rector might 
perhaps be willing to put up with less 
actual help for the sake of the gain in 
oom fort. 

A new-comer on the scene, with eyes 
and ears open to receive fresh impressions, 
she had noticed the chilly dutifulness of 
Dora’s bearing towards her father, and in 
her heart had rather pitied the genial Rec 
tor. And now, in spite of herself, she be 
gan to pity Dora too. She could not get 
the Doctor’s gossip out of her head. She 
fancied that she read between the lines; 
she thought she knew why the Rector’s 
daughter had become s0 unceasingly en- 
ergetic lately. 

She believed she understood what was 
the secret motive which urged her on to 
such unremitting effort; and it was one 
which bad no connection with her father’s 
marriage. 

Yes—she was able to say, without the 
faintest reservation, that she was very 
sorry for Dora Valland. But pity was not 
the only emotion the Doctor’s gossip had 
inspired; there was atouch of dread, too, 
in her nmind—a dread which checked any 
desire to go near the conscience-stricken 
creature, and made her hope with all her 
heart that Mrs. Welicome’s prejudice 
would stand the test of argument, thatshe 
might not be induced to receive Miss Val- 
land as a lodger. Instinct seemed to fore. 
warn Thir that Dora Valland bas not 
chosen that particular bouse for her future 
residence without being influenced by the 
fact that it was next door to Dale Cottage. 
Did she mean to see for herself that Tryan 
Cambray acted up to the spirit as well as 
the letter of his renunciation ? 

[TO BB CONTINUED. | 
ee ee rs 

THe “Nick 0’ Timg.’’—The miners of 
New Mexico tell a queer story which, 
whether true or not, illustrates forcibly 
the miners’ belief in his lack. 

According to this doubtfully vivacious 
narrative, a miner, named John Adams, 
was prospecting somewhere in the moun- 
tains. While wearily trudging aiong one 
hot day through a guich where the sun 
had a good chance at his back, be sudden- 
ly smelt smoke, 

The phenomenon struck him as odd, 





to ascertain the origin of the smoke, but, 
seeing nothing, he resumed his journey. 
A moment later the smell returned strong- | 
érthan ever, and, the breeze just then 
blowing in the direction in which he was 
walking, alight wreath of vapor curled | 
about his ears, and gave him to under- | 
stand that his haversack was on fire. Like 
all miners, he carried a large lens for the | 
purpose of examining the specimens and 
the sand in his pan, and the truth flashed 
upoo him. 

For want of room, ho had hung the-glass 
on the outside, and the rays of thesun had 
been concentrated on his haversack,which | 
was thus set on fire. 

As among its contents were twelve or 
tifleen pounds of powder, he lost no time 
in dropping the dangerous burden and | 
getting as far away as possible before it | 
exploded. The haversack fell between 
two huge stones, and settied down out of | 
sight. Adams was soon at a safe distance, | 
and disconsolately watched the smoke | 
arising from bis sole worldly possessions, 
waiting until the expected explosion was — 
over, 80 that he could return and gather 
up the remains of his belongings. Sud- 
denly there wasa deafening report; tne 
ground trembled, and Adams dodged be- 


‘hind a huge stone to escape the flying frag- 


ments. Rising, he went to the spot to 
gather up what he could find, when his 
eyes almost started out of his head at see 
ing the quartz that had been blown up 
fairly glittering with gold. 

His powder had done better on its own 
account than it had ever done on his, and 
had literally blown open a gold mine for 
his benefit. 


He was madear nat al netan' 


and named ¢ 


| of the Holy Spirit, and of fire, 


| hope, of spring, prosperity, victory, 


| Bric-a-Brac. 


PERIIA OF THE Deer.—It is estimated 
that every year 2,000 sailing vessels of a! 
kinds disappear in the sea, carrying down 
12 000 human beings and involving a loss 
of about $100,000,000 in property. It is 
only the great disasters, like that of the 
“President,” or the “Elbe,”’ that attract 
general attention; but the real perils of the 
sea are shown by the multitude of small 
losses. No one knows how many of those 
who go down to the sea in ships come to 
see no more of life in this world. 

SeELTzER-WaATER.—It is not generally 
known that seltzer-water takes ite name 
from the village of Lower Seltzers, in 
Nassua, where several springs, united in 
one basin, yield 6000 cubic feet an bour of 
the sparkling and effervescing mineral 
water. Overa million and a balf bottles 
are exported yearly, bringing the State 
arevenue of over $30,000. The value of 
the springs was so little realised, that two 
centuries after they had been discovered 
they were rented for four shillisgs a year. 

NATIONAL Flowers —It is generally 
supposed that the lily is the national 
flower of France. But this is not the case, 
for although the fleur-de lys is often taken 
for the emblematic flower of France as the 
rose is of England, it is in reality only the 
emblem of the old French royalty, and ite 
import is no more a national one than the 
bees and violets of Napoleon. As a matter 
of fact France bas no national flower, and 
if it did possess one it is much more likely 
to be the daisy than the lily, for this sim- 
ple flower is auniversal favorite with the 
French. The only heraldic emblem of 
the country is the Gallic cock, 

Witt He REMEMBER THE ADAGE ’—It 
used to be said that one who lives in glass 
houses should not throw stones, though 
the author of this old adage never dreamed 
that anyone would ever live in a glass 
house. But a prominent French manu- 
facturer of glass determined to construct 
a house entirely of that material for the 
next French Exhibition. The wails will 
consist of an iron skeleton, on which will 
be placed slabs of glass in such a manner 
as to form a double wall, in the interior of 
which hot air will be circulated in winter, 
and in the summer compressed air, which 
will cool them, The roof will be glass, 
with a network of iron, the walls, stair- 
case, ota., being similarly constructed. 

FouK-LoRE oF THE Cuckoo.—In Den 
mark, in the early springtime, when the 
voice of the cuckoo is beard in the woods, 
every village girl kisses her band and asks 
the question, ‘Cuckoo, cuckoo, when shall 
I be married ?” And the old folk, borne 
down by age and rheumatiam, inquire, 
“OQuckoo, cuckoo, when shall | be released 
from tbis world’s cares?’ The bird in an- 
swer continues singing ‘‘Cuckoo”’ as manv 
times as years will elapse before the object 
of these desires will come to pass. But, as 
some old people live to an advanced age 
and many giris die old maids, the ; oor 
bird bas so much to doin answering the 
questions putto her that she hasno time 


| to make her nest, but lays ber ¢ggs in that 


of the hedge sparrow. 

Cotors.—In medieval times the follow. 
ing significance was given to color: White 
was embliematical of light, purity, vir- 
ginivy, faith, joy, and life. Carmine red, 
of Christ’s passion and death, of royalty, 
Blue, of 
truth, constancy, piety. Dark red, of 
anger, war, and bloodshed. (Gold and 
bright yellow, of the graces, of bright 
ness, marriage, and fruitfulness. Dingy 
yellow, of deceit and jealousy. ‘ireen, of 
im- 
mortality. Violet, of love, truth, humility, 
passion, and suffering. Black, of death, 
mourning, bumiliation; also of the earth. 
Blue with gold stars, of heaven. White 


| and red roses, of love and innocence, or 


love and wisdom. 

A CHURCH ON Wueets,—The Bishop of 
North Dakota has a church built upon 
wheels capable of holding 7) people, with 
which he travels about his diocese much 
in the same manner as the showman wan- 
ders through the country in his caravan, 
with the difference that the bishop's struc- 
ture is moved from place to place by rail- 
way. Whenever he wishes to halt for aser- 
vice on one of bis pastoral trips across his 
prairie diocese, the church is shunted on 
to a siding, and the news of his arrival 
having *pread a congregation s00n gather. 
Notices of fature services are given, and 
men will often walk long distances in 
order to be present, large numbers of 
miners and railway hands assembling. 
Na urally the Bishop is very proud of his 
church car; he conducts the services al 
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hole, badiy lighted, vilely ventilated, and 
altogether unsuitable for its purpose; and 
the space allotted to the public could not 
by any possibility bold a bandredth part 
of the crowd eager to gain admission. 


HEROISM. 





BY Lovee BALOOM ares ros 





he not like dumb, driven cattie, 
He a bero in the strife.” 

lhon your armor for the latti« 
(on the grave etrewn fleld of |tf+ 


life ta real, life is earnest 
It is nota fairy dream, 

lay by day, thou ever learnest 
Things are never what they seem 


All can tell the old, old story, 

Of shattered hopes, and aad hearts riven 
Ne a hero! strive for glory! 

Conquer Fate, and win high Heaven’ 


OUT IN THE WORLD 
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BY THK AUTHOR OF “OLD 


MONEY,’ “NORA'S LOVE TReT,”” “a 


SHADOW ON THE THRESHOLD " 


CHAPTER XLII.—(Continugp. ) 


not desired to arrest Stannard until 

he had got to London. He wanted to 
give that gentleman time to realize his 
position, and be also wanted to postpone 
the examination of Lord Fayne. 

He went to the prison and bad an inter- 
view with Heriot. 

Heriot was looking all the better for his 
night's rest, and greeted Mr. Jones in a 
manner which gratified that gentleman 

“I'm glad to see you looking so well, wy 


f”: reasons of bis own, Mr. Jones bad | 


lord,” he said. “You don’t look like, 
like——’"’ 
“Like a guilty man!’ sald Heriot 
“Well, I'm not, you see!" 
“Just so,"' eald Mr. Jones 
tells 


‘My father, who bas just left me, 
me that Stannard Marshbank has not yet 
been found '’ 

“No, be hbaan't,”’ 
“I'd arranged to 


Mr. Jones. 
arrested in 


assented 
have bim 


London. I'd given him the tip how to 
get away—that was when | thought you 
were quite safe I'd no idea you were 


coming back I meant to let bit get clear 
off before | Gxed the murder on him. 
You see, | wanted to save the family the 
scandal” 

“TI quite understand,” said Heriot, ‘and 
| am sure we are al! very grateful to you; 
but why have you changed your mind, 
and decided to arrest him ?" 

Mr Jones’ lips tightened. 

‘Reeause he declined to avail bimumset of 
the ebance | offered bir, and set us at de. 
fiance. | had gonea long way out of the 
path of my duty, Lord Fayne; | bad run 
the risk of being disgraced and kicked out 
of the forea, bul Mr. Marshbank declined 
t) seive his opportunity So there was 
nothing for it but bis arrest I made 
surethat be would go straight to the vease! 
thet sailed thie afternoon. He hasn't dove 
ao I doesn't matter. We shall bave bim, 
it not today, to morrow; if not to mor- 
row, the day afer: for | needn't teil you 
that be’® not likely (o getoft as you did: 
only ope nan in «a thousand svececds in 
doing that, and as you are the one man, the 
average has been passed.” 

“Lees, said Heriot. ‘Do 
to have auy tobeceo with you ?”’ 

Mr. Jones promptly produced his pouch, 
and watched Heriot adiuiringly as he lei- 
surely Glied his pipe 

“An @Xaminavion wil! have to take piace 
hesaid. ‘I shallonly prove 
You don’t 


you bappen 


ie inorrow,’ 


(he arrest and for a remand 


mind a littie delay, do you? | am afraid 
(ent over comfortabie bere. 

‘inthe contrary, its quite (ukuUrious, 
seit Hert have siept in many a 
rougher place, and many «a harder bed,’ 

“Lord Fayne, you are a brick—I beg 
your pardon ! 

Heriot smiled 

“This unsolicited testimonial i ex- 
tremely gratifying. be said, gravely, out 
with a twinkle in bis eve 

“il Deg your pardon, my lord,” said Mr. 


Jones again. ‘If the evidence against 
YOu were twice as strong as itis | should 
kbow you were innocent. | know aguilty 
man when | see him, bowever admirabie 
ab actor be may be’ 

Heriot threw himeei! 
sighed. 

“I’m inpocent enough, Mr. Jones,” he 
eaid; “but I've got to prove it, and | may 
find li difficult” 

‘You leave it to 
Mr. Jones as he went out. 
ip some cigar® and tolacco, 
poking bis beed round the door 

W hen it 
that the 
that 


upon the bed and 


me, my Lord,” said 
“Til send you 
be added, 
Wes ANOWD the next morning 
@zaminatvion wou take place 


av al I eh gf 21 eg ed ¢ 


ne ” “ as *®vla okey 





istrates filed on to the Bench. 
leigh was not amongst them. He took bis 
place just beneath the dock 
eon—the beir of the historic titie—must 
stand. 


_ Jones proved the arrest. 
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mony, the matter of the link, and the shoe no one nad ventured to bring « charge 

er | until last night What had he to fear) 
| Certainly, not anything sach a wei! « 


As set against thet, was the evidence | 
which told against Heriot. bed character as Heriot Fayne cou) 


Before he had got half way to the docks, | against him. 

where he had intended to secure his pass The night was cold; there was 4 
age to a land of safety, be had decided not frost, and with it a mist which was grads. 
to fly, but to return and face the music. ally growing thicker. It was not, how. 

Mexico, or some other outlandish place, ever, too dense for Stannard to see his 
might be good enough for Heriot Fayne, | It was a long walk to the Court, but hews, 
but would be worse than death to Stan- not sorry that it was so; it would give his 
pard Marsbbank. time to pull bimeelf together, to pertex 

No, he bad been a fool to fly! he would | bis plans, 
go back and dare Heriot to do his worst; he He walked on, striving at every mile to 
would appear and give evidence against clear his brain of the fumes of the 
him, and belp to bang him! which still otecured it, The mist grey 

He stopped the cabman and told him to thicker, but he could still see his way, and, 

drive back to the hotel. Notwithstanding in due time, be reached the edge of the 
his resolution, he felt shaky and nervous. moor. 
He had not slept either on the trainor at Here, as was only natural, the mist ve 
the hotel; be would try and get a little at its densest He paused and looked 
sleep now. He could only do it with the round him doubtfully. No place is mor 
aid of a narcotic, and he took a liberal confusing than a wide-stretching mog 
dose of chloral. en veloped as this moor was to-night, 

He slept late into the next morning; He lit s match, but it only served toshoy 
then he rose with a racking headache, and bim the density of the white Vapor whieh 
bad a bath. He tried to eatand drink, but stretched like a sheet of woo! before him, 
it wae s failure. His skin was dry and hot; He was confounded for a moment, but be 
his tongue was parched and shrunk; his flung the match from him and set his teeth, 
eyes were like bails of fire. The waiter The moor had to be crossed, and be mag 
eyed him curiously, and did not seem at | cross it. 
all surprised when he pushed his plate’ He walked on in what he imagined tobe 
away from him, and ordered brandy and the direction of the Court, and he con. 
soda. tinued walking for what he thought 5 

He got up from the table, and in 80 do- | period extending over half an hour, bet 
ing caught sight of himself in oneof the which really covered only haif that time, 

adorned the over- He had eaten nothing since the dinner 
at the Court; he hed taken large doses of 
chloral; he was veginning to feel light. 
headed and heavy limbed. A terribie de 

| pression got bold upon him; he heard 

voices above hiw in the mist; now Eve's, 
then (Grece’s, and, lastly, Ralpb Forster’, 
Phantom faces grew out of the vapor, 
faces which gradually merged into the 
blood-stained one of the murdered man. 

The cursed moor seemed haunted! He 
tried to laugh off his fears, but bis voice 
sounded in bis own ears like that ofs 
mocking devil Suddenly he saw a light 
glimmering through the white haze. With 
an effort he dispelled the phantoms, and 
forced his trembling legs in the direction 
of the friendly beacon. 

It disappeared. The vanishing of the 
light impressed him in his overstrained 
condition as something terrible and omin- 
ous, He stood for a moment, his bands 
pressed to his eyes; then be called out 


d my 


At the bour appointed the County mag- 
Lord Aver- 


in which bis 


The well of the Court was filled 
with solicitors and counsel, amongst them 
the eminent one whom the Ear! had en- 
gaged. Every inch of the available space 
was occu pied. 

When Heriot was ied in a buzzand mur- 
mur of excitement rose from the packed 
throng. Every eye was turned upon bim, 
and ever, one was impressed by bis manly 
bearing, by bis calmness, and the quiet 
dignity with which he answered to bis 
name, and glanced round the Court. 

The proceedings were quite formal. Mr. 


“You say that Lord Fayne gave himself 
up?’ said thecbairman. ‘‘That he came 
of bie own free will from a country with 
which we have no extradition treaty 7” 

“Quite sc,”’ said Mr. Jones, biandly. 

A murmur of surprise rose from the au- 
dience, 

A stately gentieman in an irreproach- 
able wig rose from the wei! of the Court. 
lt waa theeminent counsel from London. 

“I appear fer Lord Fayne,"’ be said, in 
weary accenta. No onecan be more weary 
and lymphatic than your famous counsel— 
until the moment for action has arrived. 
“| aasent to the proposition for a remand. 
I baveafull answer to the charge against 
my client.”’ 

The Court emptied. Heriot was taken 
back to the cell. The Ear! accompanied 
him. 

‘Where is Stannard ? ' be asked. 

Heriot shrugged bis ehoulders. 

“How is she?’ be eaid, as if the condi- 
tion of Eva were of more importance tban 
bis own life or Stanpnard’s whereaLouts. 

“Your Aunt Janet saw ber this morn- 
ing. She is bearing up wonderfully; but 
she would say nothing of—of anything 
connected with this affair. Janet could 
get no g!impese of ber inind.”’ 

‘Heriot sighed. 

They taiked together for some time, 
going over the whole ground; but tbe 
father was thinking of his son, the son 
thinking of the woman he loved. 


long wirrore which 
decorated room. 

He scarcely recognised himself. He bad 
purchased a suit of clothes—for he had 
come away in evening dress, They were 
not a particularly good fit, and he looked 
thin and sbrunken in them, bis face was 
He started at the re- 
and tried to force a 


grey and drawn. 
flection of himse:f, 
smile. 

Then be 
have been his 
thought senta rush of blood to 
gard face. 

Was he going tothrow up the game? 
Was he going to surrender her? 

He swore between bis clenched teeth, 
and, turning to the waiter, fiercely asked 
for a ‘‘Bradehaw.’’ 

He had to wait nearly two hours before 
he could get a train, and this, he found, 
would only land hin at Layford Junction. 
Averleigh was only a smal! station on the 


thoughtof Eva This was tu 
marriage morning! Tbe 
his hag- 


The adjourned examination was fixed brancb. aloud. 
for the next day butone. The delay dis- He spent thosetwo bours wandering There came no response to his appeal. 
tressed the Earl, but Heriot made light about the streets, for be could not remain The phantoms gathered round him again, 


floated about his head, voices rang in bis 
ears; the voice of Ralph Forster uttering 
the words which the murdered man spoke 
before the fata! shot was fired. 

With a hoarse cry he staggered on. Sud- 
denly the ground seemed to give way be 
neath his trembling feet; be felt bimsslf 
falling, and uttered one despairing shriek 
which pierced the mist like a knife, 


room. He wandered about likes 
man in a dream, the chloral and the 
brandy he had taken fighting between 
them for the possession of him. 

The passers by glanced at him curiously, 
and once a policeman stopped in bis meas- 
ured tramp and looked at him attentively, 
for Stannard had all the appearance of a 
man balf drunk. 


of it in bis 

“Li's all rigbt, father,” he said; ‘justice 
must be dove though the skies fal! '"’ 

He was walking upand down the cell 
as he spoke, amoking hard. 

“i wish | could send a iwessage to her, 
but Il cannot. Stannard Marsbbank is ber 
athanced husband—ali ber thoughts must 
be centred in bim.”’ 


The Hari sighed. He wentto the terminus, andin ame Then all was silent again. 
“Yes, he asseuted, knitting bis brows: chanical fashion purchased the usual 
‘but I cannot understand bow ehe can stil! papers and magazines with which the ib one 
believe in bim.”’ ordinary passenger endeavors to while CHAPTER XLIII. 


Heriot turned bis face away. 

“That 18 @ greater wystery than tbe 
Averleigh murder, father,’’ be said. -“s0 
now; 1 can’t bear you to remain ip this 
place; I've always a feeling that the prison 
taint willcling toyou. It's a pity thata 
man's folly should bring punishment upon 
those be loves as well as upon himseli !"’ 

But where was Stannard Marsh bank ° 

With the key of the drawing room in bis 


then be shrank into a corner and tried to moor, but not go thickly as on the 
read: but the type danced wildly up and preceding night, when, next morn 
down the page: the sentences, even when ing, Mr. Jones was crossing the Warp 
he saw them, conveyed no meaning. He ers’ cottage. 
flung the magazine away from him with a He was going to tell Grace ibat the 
curse, and tried to sleep, but it was a fail- adjourned examination would take place 
ure. at twelve o'clock, and that she would 
He bad purchasei a bottle of chloral be probably be called us a witness by one side 
fore he started, and he could not resist the or the other. 


away the tediousness of along journey: Ts mist was still hanging over the 


pocket he passed through the ball, taking temptation to take a dose. He fell asleep As he came up to the edge of the quarry, 
up his hat and coaton bie way, and went —the drugged sleep which brings rest be mechanically looked into it. It was 
into the migbt His head was burning, the neither to the weary boty nor the weary matter of habit with bim, and he stood 
rest of bim cold asiee. He was toociever brain. and started at the place in which tbe body 


of Ralpb Forster had been found so oftes, 
that it was quite impossible that he should 
pass along the brink of the «quarry with- 
out gazing into its depth. 

As be did 80 this morning be started 
slightly, and bending down stared hard; 
tor be fancied be saw something tbe 
looked like a body lying almost on te 
exact spot which had been occu pied by 
the murdered man. 

“Of course it’s fancy,’ be said to bia 
self ‘I’m like the old woman who looked 
under her bed every nigbt for twenty 
years, and at last was so firmly convines 
that she saw someone that sbe went in! 
fit.”’ 

Bat, as be stared, the mist was roiliag 
away, and, witha startand an excisa® 
tion, he realized that there was indes! 


not realize tbe peril in which he stood 
There might be tine yet for him to escape 
Mr. Jones bad already shown bium a way. 

He went round to the stables and, as 
quietly as possible, told the coachman to 
get out a dog cart. 

“l have been summoned to 
im portant Duginess,’’ be said. 
can cated a train at Layford.’’ 

The man, quite unsuspicious, got the 
dog cart ready, and drove Stannard to the 
station 

He was lucky enough to caich the ex- 
press, and in due course found bimself in 
London. 

He went to an botel, bad a bath, and 
tried eat some breakfast. Then, with 
only one thought—that of escape—in bis 
mind, he ordered a cab tw take him to the 


In that mockery of slumber be enacted 
the wurder of Ralph Forster; he saw Eva 
looking at bim with horror and loathing, 
he saw acrowded Court: heard the judge 
probpoublcing sentence 

Little wonder that when he got out at 
Layford he was in a semi-unconscious con- 
dition, in which the present and the past 
were mixed in hideous confusion. 

At that bour of the night no vehicies 
were iD wailing at the station; he could 
only reach the Court on foot. But be 
méant to reach it if he had to craw! to iton 
his bands and knees He would set Heriot 
Fayne, that cursed detective, everybody, at 
defiance. 

He stood at the bottom of the station 
steps and looked round him giddily. A 
porter passed him, and glanced at him 


London on 
“IT think I 


docks curiously. Stannard walked on a few something lying in the hollow penestt 
Bat on the way he set bimeel! to work to paces. The cold night air revived and him. He descended the very track dows 
review (be situation sharpened his beavy brain. He began to which Stannard had gone in pursuit é 
He was tolorabiy calm by this ime, and, review al! the circumstances in bis favor: Ralpb Forster, and discovered thst tbe 
bis acute brain sharpened by his peril, he tried to ay the Sattering unction of his something was no other than Stas 
was ableto weigh all the pros and cons personality to his sou! Marshbank himself i 
After a w did he stand’ There was ie was Stannard Marshbank. a on : ease ; re iat > witb oof 
ng agains ex cet rrace & 8 ] Ar ] a n aga “ w hy) owes a 4 ar ye ete rt. es © @ face 
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so pear the spot was be lying, 80 similar 
was bis appearance. 


j 
fecked with biood which had trickled 
trom ® wound on bis bead. He might 
have been the ghost of the murdered man, 


As he asked the question, Eva and Mr. 


Winsdale entered the room. She went and | 
siood at the bead of the bed, ber hands | 


| Clasped tightly, ber face almost as white | 


, a8 the dying man’s. 


For the first time in bis life, Mr. Jones | 


was startled out of bis presence of mind. 
How had the mao come there? Surely 
never had poetical justice been more com- 
plete! 

He recovered himself after a moment or 
two, and biew @ sbrill call on bis police- 
whistle; then he raised the head of the un- | 
eon«cious man, and felt bis heart. It was 
stil] beatiag, but very faintly. 

Mr. Jones got some water in bis bat and 
bathed the blood-stained forehead, and 
forced # little brandy from a flask through | 
the clenched teeth. He bad scarcely done , 
« before be beard shouting above him, | 
and the village constable and two farm. 
iaborers came stumbling down the track, 
and stood staring at the prostrate man. 

“quick,” said Mr, Jenes; ‘there’s not a— 
moment to lose, Pull yourselves to- 
gether.” Kor the men were overwhelmed | 
by the presence of the lifeless man, and | 
the awesome place. ‘We must carry bim | 
to the nearest house; the Warner’s cot. | 
tage ”’ 

They lifted their burden gently, and 
slowly and carefully carriec it acroes the | 
moe r to the cottage. Grace and Mrs. | 
Warner had seen them coming, and met | 
them at the gate. Both were terribly | 
frightened; and Grace uttered a cry as she | 
recognised Stannard. 

There was po time to ask or answer | 
questions; Stannard was taken upsteirs, | 
and one of the men sent for Doctor Watson. | 

“How did it happen ?” asked Grace, as | 
«be and her mother and Mr. Jones stood | 
heside the bed, and looked down at the | 
deatbiike face lying there, 

She was trembling and there were tears 
in ber eyes: for She Was @ Woman, and she 
had once loved the man, 

Mr. Jones shook his head. 

“| don't know; I haven’t the least idea. 
| found him lying at the bottom of the 
juarry, (uile close to the place——”’ 

Grace understood and shuddered. 

“ltis Fate!’ she murmured, 

“Weil, 1 don’t believe in fate asa ruie,”’ 
said Mr. Jones, gravely. “But this does | 
look as if there was something in it.’’ 

Doctor Watson arrived very shortly 
afterwards, and made his examination. 

“Will he die?” asked Mr, Jones, 

“Does the Earl know?” asked Doctor 
Watson. ‘You’d batter send for him.” 

Warner was dispatebed to the Couri; 
and Lord Averleigh came up on horseback. 
He was greatly shocked, and could say 
nothing for a time, then in faltering 
acesn ia he said— 

“Miss Winsdale should know.” 

“There will be no need to send,”’ said | 
Mr. Jones. “The men who helped me to. 
carry him here will have spread it all over | 
the piace long before this.”’ 

Doctor Watson continued to use restora- 
lives, and presently the white lips 
twitched, and Stannard opened his eyes. 

“Is he conscious ?’ whispered the Earl. 

Stannard answered for bimself by tura- 
ing bis eyes on Lord Averleigh. 

“Whereéam ti?’ he asked, in the dull 
voice of & nan who has passed beyond the 
power of emotion. Then he saw Grace, 
nud lie similed faintly. “I remember. 1 
lostiny way. Where did you find me?” 

\il of them shrank from telling him. 

He looked at them strangely. 

‘I ses,” he said, in the same nonotonous 
Voice “Tl unust have fallen over the 
quarry.’’ The awful coincidence did not 
seein LO strike bim. 

The Rarl bent over bim. 

“Are you in any pain?” he asked, 

“Not ip the least,” said Stannard calinly. 

“Surely that is # good sign?’’ said the 
Karl to Watson. 

1s shook his head solemnly. 

‘tis has injured his spine,” he said, “he 
can f66! nothing." 

ii spoke in @ voice too low for Stannard 
\) hear, but he was watching the do+tor’s 
‘ips, and, as calmly and impassively as 
before, he said— 

“Atm | going to die?’ 

Doctor Watson was silent for a moments 
then he said the one awful word— 

“You!” 

Stannard’s face was distorted for an in- 


slant by ® look of dread and horror, then 
he said 


Thanks, | thought so; 1 once saw a 

‘40 tall, as | must have fallen, in the 

nung-Held. He was in po pain, be 

1 not move, Just as 1 cannot move. 
going to die!”’ 

“re Was silence fora minute or two; 


6 said 


| said, his eyes turning to her, as if he only 


| nant batred beyond the grave? 


rather than lose you. 
, you, Eva. I doubt whether Heriot can | 


“It waa very good of you to come," be 


saw her indistinctly. ‘‘Where is Heriot?’ 

They did not answer. 

‘1 see,” he said. “They have arrested 
bim ?"’ 

He looked at Mr. Jones, with a smile 
half-sinister, baif-defiant. 

“If 1 were to die without saving any- 
thing he would be in a bad way, would be 
not?’’ 

‘‘He would,”’ replied Mr. Jones, gravely. 

‘Yes, | know,” said Stannard. ‘Even 
if a jury acquitted him, most people 
would persist in thinking bim guilty.” 

Mr. Jones inclined his bead. 

“So it rests with me,’ said Stannard. He 
looked at Eva, and then at Lord Aver- | 
leigh, as if undecided whether to speak or | 
remain silent. Neither Lord Averleigh 
nor Eva uttered a word. It seemed to | 
them that Heriot’s good name, perhaps his | 
very life, lay in the feeble palm of the | 
dying man. Would he carry his malig- 


Stannard watched them with a curious | 
expression on his white face; then he. 
turned his eyes to Mr, Jones. 

“Get out your notebook,” he said. ‘Last 
bight, if anyone had told me that I would 
do what | am going to do, make a full con- | 
feasion, like a melodramatic villain on the 
atage, I should have laughed him to scorn. 
But I was alive then, and now I am as 
good as dead, am | not, doctor? And, | 
strange to say’’—he seemed to be speaking 
more to himself than to them—"I do not | 
seem to care what happens now. = After | 
me the deluge. I know by that I am 


| dying, tor if there was tbe slightest chance 


for me’’—his eyes flashed upon Eva's face 
—I would hang a dozen innocent men 
For I have loved 


love you more than I have done,”’ 

He smiled bitterly as be paused. 

‘Would he have committed murder for 
your sake? Would he have risked his 
good name and repute, even, to win you? 
I think cot. I have done all this and more. 
I killed Ralph rorster.’’ He spoke the 
wosds witbouta sign of remorse or even 
regret; it was as if he had said he had 
waiked across the moor or taken a ride in 
the park. 

Eva uttered a faint cry, but none of the 
others exclaimed, and Mr. Jones wrote 
steadily. 

“Jt was not mansiaughter,’’ said Stan- 
nard, in the same dull, toneless voice, ‘I! 
attacked him first, sprang on him from be 


hind, The fellow had dared to thréaten 


me with exposure. | hated him, I wanted , 
to kill him—and I did! I thrust him over 
the edge, and went down afterwards and 
shot him with the gun which he must 
have taken from Heriot. | had seen Heriot 
just before this, and had asked bim not to 
expose me. Forster had overheard us, | 
was in his power; he had to die.’’ 

The utter absence of emotion increased 
the horror felt by the hearers. 

“jt was I who took Grace away from 
home, It was about the only folly I ever 
committed, and it has worked my ruin. 
Bot for that, | should bave been your hus- 
band to-day, KMva, and an honored and 
respected man—because a saccessful one. 
1 dropped the sleeve link while the 
struggie was taking place, and | hid the 
other in the chimney of my bedroom, 
That and the foot prints, and this, my 
‘last dying confession,’ will be sufficient to 
clear Heriot. Is that all you want?”’ 

“That is all,’’ said Mr. Jones, 

‘Then I shall be glad if you will leave 
me to die in peace,”’ said Stannard, “How 
long have I got, doctor 7?” 

As the otbers left the rooin, the doctor 
felt Stannard’s pulse, 

“Try and keep quiet,’’ he said. 

“] was not aware that! bad made any 
particular noise,’ said Stannard. ‘is the 
room getting dark? Draw the curtains 
back.’’ 

The doctor made a pretense of doing #0; 
though they were far back already. 

There was a iong silenve, then Stannard 
opened bis eyes, and staring into vacancy, 
gasped — 

“Eva!” 

It was bis last word, and spoken almost 
with bis last breath; for, a minute or two 
afterwards, Doctor Watson drew the sheet 
over the now placid face, and the curtains 
across the window. 

* + o * « * 

Long before the hour tixed for the ex- 
auination, a larger crowd than 6ven that 
whict pad collected j ¢ preceding 


lay }exnleyed he e 
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| perilor crisis. 


‘was crammed alwost to suffocation, and 
the eminent counsel had to fight bis way | 
through the mob at the imminent peril of | 


bis silk gown. 

Everybody was talking of the strange 
discovery of Mr. Marshbank at the bottom 
of the quarry; and all kinds of sensational 
stories were passing from lip to lip. Even 


| the magistrates on the Bench were excited 


and agitated, and the calmest man in the 
room, singularly enough, was tbe prisoner 
in the dock. 

He stood upin the dock, and met the 
intense geze of the excited crowd with 
that calmness and sang froid which al- 


ways distinguished him in moments of | 


get near him, but he could not make his 
way: and Heriot waved his hand, and 


| smiled bravely and encouragingly. 


Lord Averleigh tried to. 


Mr. Jones battled across the court to the | 


counsel; and the spectators 
watched the two as they whispered to- 
gether, and noticed that the barrister 


| seemed startied and surprised, and that he 


eagerly 


bent over to the counsel for the prosecu- | 
| the crowd swayed and surged towards the 


tion and whispered burriedly. 
By the expression of their faces, and 


| scraps of their conversation, it was evi- 
| dent that Heriot had become very popular 


with thecrowd. He was tbe son and heir of 
their own particular Earl, bis good looks 
and his manly bearing won their sym- 
patby; then, again, many of them bad 
made his acquaintance as the pleasant, 
good natured ficdler, who bad played and 
sung for their amusement, had sat beside 
their hearth, and had won the hearts of 
their children. 

“Him commit a murder!’’ a woman was 
heard to exclaim. “Why, be wouldn’t 
burt a fiy! Didn’t be carry our little 
Willie when be hurt his leg. I don’t be 
lieve it, whatever they may bring agin 
him!"’ And she expressed very correctly 
the general feeling. 

The chairman of the magistrates coughed 
slightly; the usher called for silence; and 
the counsel for the prosecution rose, He 
looked very grave, and made an elaborate 
business arranging his brief. 

“Your worships will be surprised to 
hear that I donot intend to proceed with 
the case against Lord Fayne.”’ 

A murmur ran round the crowded court, 
and the usher cried ‘Silence!’’ Heriot 
started slightly, and bis tanned face col- 
ored. What did it mean ? 

Amidst an intense silence, counsel for 
the prosecution continued; and now his 
voice was very solemn— 

‘Since the last examination, your wor- 
ships, an event has occurred which has 
cleared up what bas been called the mys 
tery of the Averleigh murder. At all 
times, we trust, earthly justice, my lord, 
is guided by an Almighty Hand, but in 


some cases that Hand is seen so plainly | 


rection. 
veil which shrouded this tragedy; it has 
cleared away the mist which obscured the 
truth respecting it, and through which we 
were blindly groping, with every desire to 
do the right, but with that possibility 
which attends all human eflorta, of perpe- 
trating the wrong. Against the gentieman 
who stands in the dock, against Lord 
Fayne, there was, my lord, a inass of evi- 
dence which seemed to point coociusively 
to his guiit. That evidence it would have 
been my duty to place before you. But, 
my lord, since | stood before you last, 
Providence has swept away the value of 
that evidence, and provided others which 
transfers the guilt trom Lord Fayne to an 
unhappy man who has now passed before 
a more dread, and yet, we trust, a more 
merciful Judge than any earthly one.’’ 

His words were listened to amidsta 
silence which was almost painful in its 
intensity. For the first time Heriot’s face 
went white. He looked from side to side 
in amazement, and at last sought his 
father’s face. 

“What is it?’ be said. 

A cry rose from the crowd, they surged 
from side to side; the usher aod the police 
with some difficulty com pelied silence,and 
the clerk called Mr. Jonesinto the witnenss- 
box. 

He told his story admirably, though no 
one guessed how ‘much it cost him to 
maintain the coolness and composure on 
which he prided himself. It was a story 
so remarkable, so dramatic, that its effect 
upon the listeners was to produce some- 
thing like stup»r. 

Not for one moment had anyone sus 
pected the real criminal; and as the real 
character of Stannard Marshbank was re- 
vealed in a wasterly, yet merciful way, by 
Mr. Jones, the listener looked at each other 

iull amazement. 

Stannard Marshbank seemed i beu 


4 “ , ary ant mn 6 wo 


_ that we have but to bumbly follow its di- | 
It bas, my lord, drawn aside the | 


S 


to commit the crime, to have been guilty 
of even a folly or a weakness! When Mr. 
Jones had finished the counsel for the 
defence rose. 

“I bave no questions t put, my Lord,” 
hessid. “But I should like to say, for 
my own satisfaction, and for that ot Lord 
Fayne’s friends, that we have never for 
one moment, whatever the evidence may 
have been, believed bim to have been 
guilty of this crime.’’ 

A shout of approval greeted his words, 
The chairman held up his hand for 
silence. 

“Lord Fayne,” he said, we dismiss the 
case; and while, as is our duty, we acquit 
you, we desireto express our sympathy 
with you for the grief and anxtety which 
this charge must bave caused you,” 

The moment the last word had left his 
lips the court rang witb a tremendous roar. 
It was too loug, too confused for « cheer: 
it was the pent-up excitement finding ex- 
pression ina wild outburst, in which the 
shrill treble of the women mingled with 
the roar ofthe men. Asif by an im pulse, 


dock, shouting Heriot'’s name, and ex- 
tending their hands ina vain attempt to 
grasp his, Eventhe magistrates on the 
Bench were moved. Tears were running 
down Lord Averleigh's cheeks as the 
chairman leant over and grasped his hand. 

Heriot stood, very white, bis lips tremb- 
ling, confused, bewildered, scarcely con- 
scious of what was going on around him, 

His innocence was proved. Stannard 
had confessed; was dead! Was it alla 
dream’? And shoula he wake presently 
and find himself in bis bed at the Lone 
Hut? 

Suddenly, two great fellows, one a 
keeper, and the otber # farm-laborer on 
the estate, shouldered their way towards 
the dock. 

“You come out of that, my lord.” oried 
one of them, and they seized Heriot, and 
lifted him bodily out of the dock. 

The action afforded the crowd the live 
liest gratification. They pressed round 
Heriot, and he would inevitably have 
been borne to the ground but that thetwo 
men formed a kind of body-guard, and 
carried him in the open air. 

His appearance was greeted by a loud 
roar from the immense crowd collected 
outside the Court house, Heriot stood 
confused atill, at the moment, then he re- 
membered the dead man, and, standing on 
the top step he raised his hand. 

“Thank you, my friends!"’ he said. 
“You are glad that I am a free man once 
more, and that my innocence is proved, 
andsoaml., But we have both forgotten 
that be who did the deed ijies dead; that 
there are still some whose hearts are 
heavy. Do not let usforgetthem! Lat us 
go bome quietly, and show our syinpathy 
as true friends and neighbors,” 

An English crowd is quick to catch the 
note of atrue sentiment. There was one 
cheer more for Lord Fayneé and his father, 
and then the crowd began to disperse. 

Mr. Jones, who seemed to have the 
power of thinking for everybody, had 
ordered @ Carriage to bein readiness, and, as 
it drew up close to the steps, he got Lord 
A verieigh and tieriot in. The Karl was 
too much shaken to speak, but he got 
hoid of Heriot’s hand and did not release 
it until they reached the Court, and Lady 
Janet, who bad been informed of Heriot's 
release, look complete possession of hin. 
The three sat talking as calmly as poss 
ble of the scene that had just been enacted; 
then Heriot rose 

“Will you come with me, faiher?”’ he 
said. 

The Kar! did not need to ask whither, 
and the two mnen walked across the moor, 
the father leaning on his son's arm, to look 
at the dead man who had worked them 
such diré wrong, but whom, both men 
could say with truth, they bad forgiven. 

[TO BE CONTINUED, | 
_ = OS 

SKRIOUS FRIENDSHIv —-Serious friend 
ship cannot be enjoyed except by persons 
of character. Those who, themselves light 
and frivolous, choose friends from whim 
or fancy, or drift into the relation from 
chance proximity, or who make passion 
ate or oxtravagant demands, forgetting the 
other duties of life in a swift exciting 
transport of feeling, uwiust forever remain 
ignorant of the depth, the solemnity, and 


the sacredness © whieh triendship ts 
capable. 
Emerson says, “Our friendships hurry 


to short and poor conclusions because we 
bave made them «4 texture of wine and 
dreams instead of the tough fibre of the 
human heart. The laws of triendship are 
austere and eternal—of one web with 
the laws of nature and of morals. Bat we 
have aimed at aswiftand petty benefit u 
suck a sudden sweetness Wesnatch at 


the slowest fruit in the whole garden of 
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BY W. W. Lone, 
She breathes a purer air than 1, 
On lofty heights that she has found; 
Her feet touch not the rugged road 
That mine find here on common ground. 


Kare flowers bloom about her way, 
Around her falls a radiant light, 

Reflecting back to where I stand, 
In desolation, darkness, night 





Miss Carew. 


KY M K. &. VENN, 





bb J “ws is it your intention to marry 

Mra. Winthrop?” 

e “If she will do me the honor to 
acoept me—it is,’’ 

This point-blank inquiry and decisive 
reply were exchanged between myself, 
Wilfrid Madeley, and my friend, Jack 
Davenant, one autumn evening five years 
ago, as we stood on the terrace of the hotel 
at Burgenstock, near Lucerne. 

‘‘Burgenstock,’’ as perhaps some of my 
readers are aware, isa lofty wooded prom- 
ontory, which juts out abruptly on the 
east side of the lake of Lucerne, A fu- 
nicular railway shoots up almost perpen. 
dicularly from the shore to the summit of 
the oliff, which is crowned by a big white 
hotel, where my friend and | had been 
spending our autumn holiday. We were 
both barristers, but I was perforce a hard 
worker, while Davenant merely ‘co. 
quetted with the law,’’ having indepen- 
dent means, 

‘Ie there any just cause or impediment 
why I should not marry Mrs. Winthrop?” 
he demanded, turning his bronsed face to- 
warde me. 

“No ‘cause’ whatever; she is an excel- 
lent match in every sense of the word, 
and you area lucky man if you win her. 
Kut there may be an ‘impedimert.’ Her 
sister, Miss Carew, has evidently made up 
her mind, for reasons best known to her- 
self, that Mra. Winthrop shall not marry 
again if she can prevent it.’’ 

‘But fortunately she can’t prevent it,’ 
he interrupted, “If Stellia—Mra. Win- 
throp—loves me, as 1 hope and believe she 
does, it is not likely she will give me up 
at the bidding of that interfering old 
maid,”’ 

“She would be very foolish to do so, 
But she seems to be in the habit of yield- 
ing to her sister, and even to bea little 
afraid of her, which surprises me, for Miss 
Oarew does net give one the impression of 
being «a particularily strong-willed or 
strong-minded person,’’ 

“Not strong-minded certainly,’’ he ac- 
quiesced. ‘In fact it has occurred to me 
more than once that she is a little bit,’’ he 
touched his forehead significantly, ‘and 
perhaps that is the reason Mra. Winthrop 
gives way to her, not to irritate her by 
opposition. Haven't you noticed het 
nervous restieas manner, and the scared 


sort of look she bas, as if she had once | 


seen a ghost and had never got over it?’’ 

I laughed. 

“She is sane enough to make herself un- 
commonly disagreeable sometimes,’’ I re- 
marked; ‘‘but to do her justice, she seems 
devoted to her sister, though in a jealous 
sort of way that must be rather trying.’ 

“Trying? Stella must be an angel to 
endure it!’’ he exclaimed. ‘Poor darling, 


her life has not been a very bright one | 


hitherto. Married at eighteen to a man 


old enough to be her father, who kept her | 
shut up like a nun, and now, tormented | 


by the tyranny and surveillance of a jeal- 
ous old-maid sister——! But if she will 
trust herself to me, the future sball atone 


for the past,’’ he added, more to himself | 


than to me, and returned to his contem- 
plation of the view. 

Ata giddy depth below us lay the ‘Lake 
of the Four Cantona,” calm asa wirror in 
the evening stillness, while to right and 


left, like twin sentinels, rose the majestic | 


forms of the Righi and Mount Pilatus. 
The sun had set long ago, but the golden 
giow still lingered, and all the air seemed 
luminous. 

Dinner was over, and the Burgenstock 
guests, among whom Germans predom- 
inated, were trooping out on to the terrace 
to drink coffee and enjoy the cool evening 
air. Trim waitresses bustied about, the 
hotel band began to play, and presently 
an electric lamp was strung up toa pole 


above our heads, illuminating the terrace | 


a giorno. 
‘*Here they are at last!’’ Jack exclaimed, 
after many expectant glances ver his 
ab ler al w forwar meet 
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Except in figure and complexion, both 
being fair, and both tall and slender, the 
sisters were as great a contrast as could 
well be imagined. Mrs. Winthrop was a 
fragile, girlish-looking woman of three or 
four-and-twenty, with soft appealing eyes, 
and arched brows, which gave her face a 
look of innocent surprise. 

It was a face which, if not actually beau- 
tiful, was singularly attractive; none the 
less so, perhaps, for the suggestion of 
weakness in the pretty curved lips and 
dimpled cbin. 

Miss Carew was at least ten years her 
sister's senior, and looked even older than 
her age, thanks to her worn features and 
pallid complexion. Her manner was 
nervous asd abrupt, and ber eyes—fine 
brown eyes, which redeemed her face 
from plainness—hbad at times, as Jack had 
remarked, a curiously startied look, as if 


over her. 

“How late you are!’’ was my friend’s 
greeting. “Dinner was over haifan-hour 
ago."’ 

He placed a chair for the young widow 
as he spoke, leaving me to perform the 
saine Office for her sister. 

‘It took me exactly half-an-hour to con- 
vince Edith that it was not too cold to sit 
out of doors,’”’ she answered, laughing; 
“and having been ‘convinced against ber 
will,’ she is naturally ‘of the same opinion 
atill.’”’ 

“The air is chilly,’’ Miss Carew asserted, 
asshe drew round her shoulders a vol- 
uminous gray woollen shawl. 

“You would be more sheltered at the 
other end of the terrace,’ Jack suggested 
with empressement. ‘Madeley, why don't 
you move Miss Carew’s chair over there?” 

“Thank you, I will stay where | am,” 
abe rejoined drily, as she subsided into 
her seat, and produced the complicated 
piece of Knitting without which she was 
was seldom seen. 

Mra. Winthrop laughed again, that 
pretty ringing little laugh of hers which 
was almost too frequent. 

‘Edith will freeze rather than desert the 
post of duty,” she said, ‘‘J’y anis, j’y 
reste’ is her motto,” 

“But may I ask why she considers it her 
duty to mount guard over you #0 persist- 
ently 7?’ Davenant inquired, lowering bis 
voice, ‘I thought a widow could dispense 
with a chaperon,”’ 

“So one would think,’’ she answered 
with a little shrug, ‘“‘but to Edith I am 
still a girl, to be watched and guarded, 
It is rather irritating sometimes, but she 
is 8O good, 80 devoted, that | cannot com 
plain. I know that she loves me dearly.”’ 

He looked at her adoringly. 

“If it isa merit to love you,” he began, 





“then I—”’ 

She interrupted him with a# tap of her 
fan. 

“Hush! this is too public a place tor 
sentiment. How full the terrace is to- 
night, and bow loud those Germans talk!” 
she added, glancing over her sboulder at 
a particularly noisy group near us, the 
central figure of which was a stout black- 
eyed lady with strongly-marked Jewish 
| features, who was attired with more 
splendor than the occasion seemed to war- 
rant. 

‘Those dulcet tones are not German,’’ | 
remarked; ‘it is Mra. Solomans, the stock- 
broker's wife,”’ 

The young widow changed her position 
to have a better view of the Jewess. 

‘Her diamonds are splendid,’’ she said 
| softly after a pause, 

Miss Carew, who had apparently been 
absorbed in counting stitches, looked up 
quickly. ‘Shocking bad form to wear 
them at a table-d’hote,’’ she remarked, in 
her abrupt way. 

“And not very safe,’’ Davenant added, 
lowering bis voice; ‘‘there is a thief in the 
| house, The manager tells me that within 
the last fortnight several guests have 
missed small articles of jewelry. But the 
curious part of the matter is,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘that the things have since been 
returned to their owners as mysteriously 
as they were taken. There is something 
rather uncanny about it—things vanishing 
and reappearing as if by some invisible 
agency.’’ 

“You make me quite nervous,’’ Mrs, 
Wintbrop declared, half laughing half 
serious, “I hope—— Are you going, 
Edith ?"’ she broke off, as Miss Carew be- 
gan to roll up her knitting. 

‘Yes, I am cold,’’ the 
with ashiver. ‘‘You had better o 
doors too; it is getting late.’’ 

The young wid 
ng her 


latter replied, 


me in- 


»w hesitated 
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but changed ber mind, and walked away 
in silence. 

Soon afterwards I also discreetly van- 
ished, leaving Davenant to make the most 
of bis opportunity. An bour later, look- 
ing from my window, I saw the lovers 
still tete a-tete, apparently unconscious of 
the fact that Miss Carew, grim and in- 
scrutable as one of the Fates, was watch- 
ing them from the steps of the verandah. 

* * * * * 

“Well, Jack, am I to congratulate you?” 
| asked my friend the following day, as 
we were smoking after lunch in a shady 
nook of the shrubbery. 

‘Congratulate me on what?” 
manded moodily. 

“On having won the fair widow, for 1 
suppose you came to an understanding 
last night? Surely she has not refused 
you!” | added, noticing bis gloomy ex- 
pression. 

“She neither refused nor accepted me,” 
he answered, discontentedly. ‘I could 


he de- 


| not get her to give me a definite answer. 
| She acknowledged that she cared for mé, 


but talked mysteriously of an obstacle be- 
tween us, and when! asked her what it 
was, began tocry. Of course the obstacle 
is Miss Carew—confound her!” he con- 
cluded, flicking the ash from his cigar. 

“beer up; it’ll all come right!” 1 said 
consolingly. ‘Rathertban you sbould be 
disappointed, 1’ll marry the ‘obstacle’ my- 
self.’ 

“Thanks, old boy, that would indeed be 
a proof of friendship,” he rejoined laugh- 
ing, as he rose and stretched bimeelf. 
‘‘How intolerably hot itis! I’m going to 
get an iced soda. Au revoir!’ and he 
strolled away. 

The heat was indeed overpowering, and 
seemed to increase rather than diminish 
as the sultry afternoon wore on. 

Lightly clad as I was, my clothes op- 
pressed me. My very ring—a sapphire, in 
a massive old-fashioned setting—was an 
inconvenience, I took it off, and placing 
it on the rustic table before me, resumed 
the novel which I had been reading before 
Davenant joined me, 

But tbe book was dull, and I was 
drowsy. The distant voices of the in- 
defatigable lawn-tennis players, and the 
mufiied plaint of the much enduring 
piano which reached me through an open 
window, mingled together in a confused 
and soothing mumur. | fell into a doze, 
and from that into a sound sleep. I must 
have slept some time, for when I woke it 
was getting dusk. 

Before my waking senses fully re- 
turned, I had a hazy idea that someone or 
something had been near me in the arbor; 
1 even fancied that 1 had caught sight of a 
woman’s figure in the act of leaving it, 
but when | roused myeelf and looked 
round, no one was visible. A glance at 
my waich showed me that it was time to 
dress for dinner, and 1 was moving away, 
when I remembered my ring, and turned 
to take it from the table, 

To my surprise and dismay it was no 
longer there. 

1 looked under the bench, among the 
bushes, and in every nook and corner of 
the place—in vain. The mysterious thief 
had paid me a visit while I slept, and the 
ring was gone! 

I] felt that 1 had only my own careless- 
ness to thank for the loss, but it was none 
the less vexatious, for the ring was a 
valuable one. I could only hope that it 
would eventually be returned, as other 
missing articles had been. 

At dinner | related my adventure, draw- 
ing forth a chorus of excited questions 
and exclamations from everyone within 
hearing. 

“You think it was a woman?” Davenant 
asked, when he could make himself 
heard. 

“I am convinced of it. I caught sight 
of her figure as she left the arbor. and if I 
had awakened a few seconds earlier, I 
shold have surprised her in flagrante 
delicto,”’ 

I happened to glances, as I spoke, at 
Miss Carew, who was sitting opposite, and 
meta look which startled me. If evera 
face told a guilty fear, hers did at that mo- 
ment. The look passed as quickly as a 
breath from a mirror, but it bad been 
there, ard it suggested to my mind a sus- 


——————=>= 

Later in the evening I had 
go upstairs to fetch my cigar-cane, I . 
approaching my bedroom door when 
suddenly opened, and to my aatonie, 
ment, Miss Carew emerged from the 
apartment. 

She stopped short on seeing me, ang te 
a moment we stood face to face, loo 
each other in silence. 

Then, as if taking a sudden resol 
she said, with a sort of desperate con. 
posure: 

“I have returned your ring, Mr, Mats 
ley.”’ 

Tmy ring!’ I echoed, “Then,” 
words escaped me involuntarily, “then } 
was you who took it!” 

She inclined her bead witbout s 
standing before me like a criminal await. 
ing sentence. I gazed at her in per 
She could not be in her right mind, | told 
myself, yet there were no signs of jp. 
sanity about her at this moment Hy 
face was simply a blank page which to; 
nothing. 

“My dear Miss Oarew,’’ | said, forcing 
smile, ‘‘what induced you to do such; 
thing? Was it meant asa joke?” 

“You can think so if you like,” shy 
muttered, without raising he: eyes, 

Her manner provoked me. 

“1 should advise you to give up sud 
jokes in future,” I said drily; “they an 
rather a dangerous form of pleasantry, 
and might get you into difficulties,” 

‘Shall you—do you intend to denounce 
me?’ she asked, huskily. 

“If anything of the sort occurs again, | 
shall be compelled to do so,”’ 1 returned; 
“but in the meantime I shall keep silence 
for your sister’s sake.”’ 

She raised her eyes to my face withs 
strange look; a look tbat seemed full of 
meaning, though I had not the clue to it 

“Thank you,’’ she said, quietly, and 
before 1 could speak again, she walked 
past me down the corridor. 


* * 

Three days passed uneventfully, and 
brought us to Thursday evening, when 
the weekly soiree dansante took piace, It 
was heid in the large dining hall of the 
hotel, which made a capital ball, 

Not being a dancing man, I seldom at 
tended these affairs, and was inclined to 
grumble when deprived of my natural 
rest by the noises of revelry in which I did 
not share, 

At about ten o’clock I looked in, on my 
way upstairs, and found the ball io full 
swing. Davenant sand Mrs, Winthrop 
whirled passed me to the strains of the 
“Endymion Valse.’’ They both looked 
radiantly happy, but it struck me that 
there was souiething feverish in the young 
widow’s gaiety. 

Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes ur 
naturally bright, and her laugh had 6 
balf-bysterical ring. She seemed as te 
Scotch say, ‘‘fey.’’ 

Near the curtained doorway where | 
stood, a row of “wall-flowers’” and chap 
erons were seated, among whom were 
Miss Carew and Mrs. Solomans. The 
latter, as usual was absurdly over-dressed, 
with half the contents of a jeweler’s show: 
case displayed on her neck and arms. 

As Davenant and his partner walked 
past at the conclusion of the valse, I sa¥ 
him laughingly direct her attention to the 
Jewess. The young widow looked at ber 
careless, glancing over her shoulder as they 
passed on. Miss Carew also was watcbing 
her stout neighbor with a curious intest 
look, as if she were appraising the value ¢! 
every jewel she wore. 

Presently I retired to my room, but no 
to sleep; | felt wakeful and restless. 

Before midnight the music ceased, there 
was a sound of footsteps end voices in the 
corridor as the guests dispersed to thelr 
different rooms, and I heard Davenant 
enter bis, which adjoined my cwn. Then 
by degrees, silence settled down upon the 
sleeping house—silence utter and com 


plete. 
Feeling that if I went to bed I should 


not sleep this sultry night, 1 took & chair 
out on the broad stone baiccny, on which 
all the rooms of the first-floor trot 
opened. The suite occupied by Mr 
Winthrop and her aister were to the left, 
over the entrance, while my right-hand 
neighbor was Mrs. Solomans, whose 800 
Orous snoring reached mé distinctly 





picion which I dismissed the next mo- 
ment as extravagant and absurd. How 
was it possible to suppose that a wealthy 
and well-bred woman would condescend 
to petty pilfering. 

Still that look haunted me. 


A sort of chill seemed to have fallen on us: 
Mrs. Winthrop looked pale and Jisturbed 
and | HDestened t hange the subject 
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through her open window. { 
| It was a magical night. All the circle 0 
the heavens glittered with stars, the lake 
and mountains lying in a tranced stillness 
beneath. To look up at that shining host 


m the silence of a night like this made 
giving 
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I rose at last, and retreated to my room, 
to shut myself in from the wide vague 
night and the haunting presence of the 
stars. I had bardly quitted the balcony, 
when my ear caught the sound of a light 
foot-fall approaching along it from the 
left. 

As | drew back into the shadow of the 
room, @ woman’s figured glided past—a 
tall slender figure—with a gray woollen 
shawl thrown over the head and shoul- 
ders. She walked swiftly but stealtbily 
past my window, her long light wrapper 
trailing after her, and disappeared in the 
direction of Mra. Sulomans’ apartment. 

‘So,’’ I thought, “in spite of my warn- 
ing, Miss Carew is at her old tricks again!” 

W hat was to be done? Should I follow 
aod prevent her from carryiog out her 
purpose, or would it be better to wait till 
se emerged, and—— While | still besi- 
tated, there came from the next room a 
sound of something dropped on the par- 
quet floor. 

The Jewess’s rbhytbmicel breathing 
ceased all at once. There was a smothered 
exclamation, then a loud startled cry, 
which rang through the silence. 

1 lingered no longer, but obeying an 
impulse of irresistible curiosity, hurried 
down the balcony and looked in through 
the open French window. 

The electric light had been turned on, 
and showed me Mrs. Soiomens in a grace- 
ful deshabille, just as she had sprung out 
of bed, clutching the wrist of the in- 
truder, who stood as if petrified, her head 
bent low, and her shawl half covering 
her tace. At the same moment Davenant’s 
voice sounded behind me. 

‘““What’s the matter? What has hap- 
pened ?’”’ he exclaimed, looking over my 
shoulder. ‘Hallo, Mre. Solomans, have 
you caught the thief?’ 

‘*Yes, I have caught the thief,’’ she an- 
swered, in a curious tone, glancing to- 
wards him. 

The mufiied figure made a sudden 
movement asif to escape, but Davenant 
placed himself in the way. 

“No, no, madame or mademoiselle,’”’ he 
said, with ironical politeness, ‘‘you must 
not leave us till we have seen your face,”’ 
and before she could prevent bim, he 
drew the shawl away. 

Atter one glance at the features which 
were revealed, he fell back with a gasp of 
astonishment, 

“Good heavens—Siella! ’ 

It was indeed Mrs. Winthrop who stood 
there, white and trembling, her face 
vacant with fear. 

“Stella?’’ he repeated after a moment; 
“why are you here?”’ 

‘Is it necessary to ask that question?” 
Mrs, Solomans exclaimed, with an angry 
laugh. “Look! she has my necklet-case 
in her hand at this moment!” She pointed 
to it with a fat forefinger. ‘Luckily she 
dropped something and woke, or——”’ 

She was interrupted by the appearance 
of Miss Carew, who put us aside without 
ceremony and entered the room, She was 
very pale, but looked neither surprised 
nor alarmed, There was a composed dig- 
nity about her which I had never noticed 
before. 

‘‘Is my sister here?’’ she asked quietly, 
addressing Mrs. Solomans. ‘‘She bas been 


her voice sank toa horrified whisper—“a 
thief !"’ 

He drew back involuntarily, gazing at 
her in speechless astonish ment. 

‘*What are you saying?’ he exclaimed; 
‘you were not conscious of what you 
were doing. You were asloep——”’ 

She shook her head. 

“I was not asleep—though it seems now 
likeadream Edith will tell you that.” 
She broke off with a cry of pain, putting 
both hands to her temples. “My head— 
my head,’’ she moaned, and with a long 
shuddering sigb, fell back insensibie. 

Davenant rose slowly, his face white to 
the lips, 

‘Ig she raving, or is this borrible thing 
true?” he asked hoarsely turning to Miss 
Carew. 

She did not answer bim until she had 
laid her sister’s nerveless tigure upon the 
couch, and arranged the cushions under 
her head, Then she turned to him with a 
face almost as white as his own. 

“Tt is true,’ she said quietly; ‘“but——”’ 

She held up her hand as he was about to 
speak, 

‘You must pity, not conjemn, her. She 
is no more to be blamed for this unhappy 
mania than if it were a physical ailment.”’ 

‘Mania?’ he repeated quickly; ‘ah, I 
understand.”’ 

‘Yes; a mania she bas had since child- 
hood. The tem, tation comes upon her as 
a sudden overmastering impulse. She 
acts automatically, as if under the pres- 
sure of a will stronger than her own, and 
retains no recollection of her action. There 
are intervals during which the malady 
seeins dormant, and then again it attacks 
her—as it has since we came here.”’ 

He drew a deep breath and was silent a 
moment. 

‘‘Miss Carew, you should have told me 
this before,’ were his next words. 

“You are right to reproach me,”’ she 
acknowledged; ‘“‘but I hoped to find a 
means of separating you from her with- 
out revealing this miserable secret, which 
it bas been the purpose of my life to con- 
ceal, But now that you know it,’”’ she 
continued, ‘‘you understand how impos- 
sible it is that she can be your wife, and 
in mercy to ber you will go away, and 
never seek to see her again.’’ 

“But she is young: she may be cured,”’ 
I suggested. 

‘Never! Mr. Winthrop had that hope 
when he married her—for of course we 
had warned him; but all his love and 
care were in vain. No—death only can 
remove the blight which rests upon her 
mind.” 

Davenant turned and looked at thé in- 
animate figure on the couch, 80 pathetic 
in its helplessness. 

‘‘How can I leave her? I love her—I 
love her!’’ he cried passionaiely. 

“If you love ber, do not torture her. 
Go before she wakes, and spare her the 
pain of saying good-bye.”’ 

He stood for a moment irresolute, then 
stooped and kissed again and again the 


| “Up to this time Garcia, for that was 
my old friend’s name, had been in better 
luck than most of his neighbors, due 
largely to the fact that he was a brave 
man, and had in his employ on his ranch 
men who were as quick to fight as any 
brigand in the mountains, One day, how- 
ever, the blow struck Garcia, and when 
he came home in the evening he found his 


off. 

“He knew it was for ransom and waited 
until the robbers should come to the sur- 
face for their booty, believing that the 
boy would be well cared for as long as 
there was hope of getting money for him. 
In a day or two Garcia received a note to 
the effect that the boy was safe in tho 
hands of Captain Manuel, the leader of 
the gang and the very sou! and spirit of it, 
and that for the sum of $5,000 paid to him, 
Manuel, the boy would be restored. 

“The reply to the note was to be left in 
a certain place a dozen miles to the north 
of Garcia's ranch, and from there Manuel 
would get it. Garcia made up his mind at 
once what to do, and he sent word to 


asked further instructions, 


come alone to a distant point in the 
mountains and there deliver the money 
and get the boy. That was all, and, 
taking the chances of treachery, he 
started out, having with him a dozen of 
his best men. 


wife crazy with grief and the boy carried | 


‘Scientific and Useful 


LooKING GLassma, — Clean look ing- 
| Glasses when smeary with a little methy- 
| lated spirit, and then polish with a leather, 
ALUM.—A compress of cotton saturated 
| witb asolution of alum, where excessive 
bemorrhage follows the extraction of a 
tooth, will be found serviceable. Its effects 
| 8re powerful, but entirely #sfe. 


O11 OF ToBACOO,—The oli of tobacco 
found in the stems of the long used pipes, 
or obtained by distillation at a red heat, is 
one of the most active and powerful 
poisons known to the chemist. A single 
drop will often cause death In the case of a 
dog or cat. 


Boox Cover.—A patent has been issued 
on an invention which promises to re- 
volutionize the methods of pasting covers 
on books, magazines and pamphlets. No 
machine with such a scope as this one is 
at present in use, and Dr. Lewis places the 





Manuel that the money would be paid and | 


“He was duly notified that he was to) 





“These he left as near to the place of 
meeting as he dared and went forward 
alone some miles, In a remote spot he was 
met by Manuel, whom he knew, ac- 
companied by five men. Garcia was 
heavily armed and wore under his clothes 
a coat of chain mail, for his was a desper 
ate purpose, 

‘Manuel at once demanded that ‘tarcia 
lay down his arms asa sign of good faith 
and hand over the money and they would 
take him to the boy. If hedid noi they 
would kill him and the boy also, 

“In an instant Garcia replied witha shot 
that went through Manuel’s brain, and 
then before the others could recover their 
senses he had killed two of them, next in 
command. Then, as others came in re- 
sponse to the firing, he started on a wild 
run down the gorge of the mountain with 
the bullets raining round him like hail and 
some of them hitting him. 

‘By the miracle that follows men in just 
such predicaments, he got away with his 
life, thanks to his chain mail, but he was 
badly wounded, and when he reached his 
owv men he fell in a dead faint, and didn’t 
know anything for two weeks. 

‘‘When he recovered his senses it was to 
find that hie wife had died in a hysterical 
fit and the boy had been killed by the 
brigands, or that portion of them left after 
Garcia’s force bad finished with them and | 
driven them back into the mountains. | 
That ended the brigand business in that | 
vicinity for good and all, but Garcia bim- | 
self went about for a long time so sad and 








closed eyes and sweet cold lips, and mut- 

tering some inarticulate words of tare- 

well, turned and hurried from the room, 
* * * * * 7 


The next day we left Burgenstock, and | 
my friend never saw Mrs. Winthrop | 





waiking in her sleep.’’ 

‘‘Edith, lam here. Take me away, ob, 
take me away, and hide me,” the young 
widow cried, in atone of anguish, rush- 
ing to her, and hiding her face on her 
shoulder. 

The elder woman folded her arms round | 
the trembling figure with a look of pro- 
lecting tenderness which transfigured her 
face, 

“Yes, darling, come,”’ she said sooth- 
ingly. ; 

“Il aim sorry you have been disturbed,” | 
she added with a smile, addressing Mrs. 
Solomans, who stood transfixed. ‘“Good- | 
night.” 

Drawing her sister’s arm through her | 
own, she led the way along the baicony to 
tbe sitting-room they occupied, and turn- 
ing at ihe door, beckoned to Davenant and 
myself to enter. 

Mrs. Winthrop threw herself on a couch 
and buried her face in her hands, sobbing 
hysterically. 

In a moment her lover was on his knees 
at her side, 

‘Stella, my darling,’’ he began, taking 
her hand; ‘‘do not distress yourself, You 
have had a bad dream; try to forget it——”’ 

She started at his touch, and raised her- 


self, confronting him with a face so 
shanged, so wild and baggard, that the 
words died upon his ne 
, . =e . 
Do n 8 peak 
mé6,”" she breathed, shrinking from him 
lam not worthy of your love. I am 


What that woman called me just now 


again. Little more than a year after. | 
wards the tidings reached him of her 
death, and even he, who bad loved her, 
could not but feel that she was mercifully 
taken. 


A MAN OF COURAGE. 





wT: {PEAKING of acts of courageous 


self-sacrifice for the public good,”’ 

remarked a gentleman who had 
lived several years in Mexico, “I knew a | 
man in Mexico who could give pointers to | 
some of those vid Romans we read about,’’ 
says a Washington paper. 

‘“Atthe time of my acquaintance with 
him he was 75 years old and was living 
with his second wife, by whom he had | 
three or four children. 

“When he was 30 years of age he lived 
on # ranch with his wife and child, a boy 
of 10, and their home was in a neighbor. | 
hood infested with brigands, or what 
passed for brigands, who made frequent 
incursions into the valleys from their 
mountain resorts, robbing and cattle-kill- 
ing and murdering, pretty much as it 
pleased them, to which was added the 
further diversion of picking up travelers 
and other who were worth money and 
holding them for ransom. 


“So notorious had their depredations 
become and so helpiess were the author 
ties in the matter that the eI re section 
bade fair to become a DOWIIDgE waste 
travelers stopped coming and he 
habitants were getting as fast as they 


could 


brokenhearted that all that his grateful | 
fellow-citizens and the country at large | 
couid do for him seemed to have but little 
effect. 

“After ten years the shadow had been 
dispelled somewhat and he married again, 
and though be bad a fine wife and good 
children he could not forget the others, | 
and for forty-five years no man had ever 
seen him smile, although he was always 


gentle and kind and good.” 
—_—_———ae> 


CoLe BATHING IN THE MORNING,—Cold 
bathing in the early morning is benefical 
only to those persons who have sufficient 


| vital energy and nervous force to ensure 


good reaction, with no subsequent lan guor 
or lassituce. Many persons who are 
greatly refreshed by their morning bath 


| feel tired or languid two or three hours 
| after it. 


W hen this occurs, it is conclusive 
evidence against the practice. 

Persons who have an abundance of 
blood and flesh, who are lymphatic or 
sluggish in temperament, and whose ner- 
vous force is not depleted, can take the 
cold morning bath to advantage, Others 
who are inclined to be thin in flesh, whose 
hands and feet become cold and clammy 
on slight provocation, who digest food 
siowly and assimilate it with difficulty, 
who are nervous, and who carry large 
mental burdens, should avoid early morn. 
ing bathing. 

‘or all such the bath at noonday or be- 
fore retiring at night is far more desirable, 
and it should be followed by reat of body 
and brain till equable conditions of circu- 


lation are re-established. Some individu- 
als who are weak in nervous power have 
such excitable peripheral nerves that they 
get at once a pe rfect react ' fr 
bathing, Dut se in after-effects u ‘ is 
he value f the bath i his are [ 
sons should not bathe too {te “ 
should always use tepid water hoos y 
the time preferably before retiring 


| to make 


worth of his mechanical discovery at $100,- 
000. 

CIROULATION.—In about twenty-two 
seconds a drop of blood goes the round of 
the body. In about every two minutes 
the entire blood in the body makes the 
round through the right side of the heart, 
the lungs, to the left side of the heart, 
through the arteries, the veins, again: to 
the heart. 


SUNLIGHT.—Seek the sunlight is the 
advice of all present-day hygienists, Pa- 
tients on the sunny side of the hospital 
ward recover soonest. The person who 
always walks on the sunny side of the 
street outlives his shade-seeking brother 
by ten years, Sleep in rooms where the 
sun had shed his rays all day. Bask in 
the sun all you can. 


SILVERSMITHS,—Sil versmiths now coun- 
sel their patrons to keep fine table silver 
in cotton flannel rather than in wool. The 
explanation is that the woollen flannels 
hitherto commonly employed for this pur- 
pose are treated in the course of their pre- 
duction with sulphur, and enough of the 
latter clings tothe flannel to tarnish the 
metal when it is kept in flannel bags, 

<caiiiiibiiaiene 


Farm and Garden, 


DIsKASK.—It is a sure way to have din- 
ease among the hogs when they must rely 
upon slop a8 drinking water. They re- 
quire pure water the same as do other 
animals, and when deprived of it will not 
thrive. 





Foppkk —There is certain to bea revo- 
lution in fodder feeding, and it is folly not 
more of it in our calculations 
than heretofore, It will be more cleanly 


| eaten up and more easily digested than 


timothy hay, and much more of it can be 
grown on the acre, It alone will pay for 


| the tillage of the cornfield. 


Sows.—A good breeding sow is worth 
keeping until five or six years old, and, in 
fact, 40 long a8 she lives she is hardly past 
the age when she will bring profitabie 
litters; but a sow grown old is apt to be- 


} come breachy or get a taste for chicken 


meat, or acquire some other bad habit 
which make6s one glad to get rid of ber. 


MILK AND CREAM —Neoveor let milk or 
cream freeze, Not that it is impossible to 
make good butter from it after it has been 
frozen, but it requires special treatment, 
and you will not give it, #0 your only 
salety is in keeping it from freezing. On 
the other hand, ve careful about overheat 
ing cream. Not that it cannot be heated to 
10 with impunity, and even with profit in 
Ome Cases, bul special treatment is re 
quired, and you must learn how to handle 


jtor fail, So guard against 6xtremos of 
tem perature. 
GRAIN.—It usually happens that the fail- 


uré in grass and clover seeding in a@ field 
is usually on the @levated parts which are 
generally the dryest. Top dressing these 
with stable manure will often insure a 
catch, If the land is sandy or gravelly an 


addition of potash may be needed witb the 
menure tw Ipsure «a growth of clover. 


There is much less washing of manure 
thus used as top dressing than there 
would be of the soil if the tnanure were 
not used. Kains fail on the manure, so 
thatthe water sinks into it If they fal! 
on bare soll they harden the surface so 
that more water washes down the hill, 
forming gullies and carrying away part of 
the surface « 
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On Sensitiveness. 

To what extent is sensitiveness a thing 
to be desired ? Most of us think well 
of it; but, in truth, itis a quality that 
foust be held in the golden mean or its 
effect is woeful. A too tender sensitive- 
ness places a man at almost as great 
a disadvantage as if he were thick- 
skinned. In either case the man’s friends 
suffer; but the over-sensitive man him- 
suflers worst of all, while the obtuse, 
dull, reckless person without nerves is 
saved by his constitution from knowing 
how much pain he is causing. 

Between them, these over-sensitive 
people who are always being wounded 
and the under-sensitive people who are 
always wounding contrive to manufac- 
ture out of nothing a laryve share of the 
world’s minor troubles, Bogus fears, 
avoidable misunderstandinys, accidental 
soreness, how they ruffle what might 
otherwise be our peace | 

And the self-inflicted laceration that 
results from undue sensitiveness is prob- 
ably a growing evil, a penalty of spread- 
ing education, modern progress, and 
the facilities afforded for learning how 
to think and feel. 

There was a time when life was slow, 
dull, regulated, well known, and when 
fancy had but little training. Now we 
are taught to be introspective. to seek 


trust between us which not only cannot 
be stirred to ite depths by tempests, but 
cannot be ruffled on the surface by 
chance breezes, 

Very often the cure for the bogus 
troubles that are made by the fancy of 
over-sensitive people is found in the 
coming of real trouble. After playing 
the part of objects of pity, the charac- 
ter has to be borne iu truth, and then | 
the pranks of a merely dramatic unhap- 
piness are forgotten. Who does not | 
know people whose affected troubles are 
proofs that they never had genuine dif- | 
ficulties to combat ? 

Far worse than the blunderivg people 
who offend the sensitive without know- 
ing what they do are the few who take 
a delight in practising on the feeliogs of 
those who have a highly strung nervous 
organization. The love of torture which 
is 80 horribly recognizable in boys who 
have not had our original savagery 
tamed clings in modified torms to multi- 
tudes of grown-up people. 

Sometimes it is glossed over and 80- 
cially sanctified by common agreement 
among those who practise it, sometimes 


it takes the fourm of picking at any 
mevutal sore from which those to whom 
we talk are known to be suffering. Is 


there a hidden and sacred sorrow on the 
mind of man or woman, then to a cer- 
tainty some of his or her acquaintances 
will try to drag itinto the light. Some- 
times @ delight in chafing the sensitive 
nature takes the form of banter. 

Kidicule is the favorite weapon of peo- 
ple who are proud of their cleverness 
and who get a pleasure out of the pain 
which the sensitive feel when they are 
baited. Who has not seen a quick- 
witted and au unscrupulous man yoad- 
ing the most sensitive and confused in 
the company, and enjoying his embar- 
rassment? 

The tortures of children under ridicule 
are especially acute. The intellectual 
bully who domineers over those who are 
less alert deserves the same punishment 
as the bully who relies on the less subtie 
superiority of muscle. Delicacy of feel- 
ing and modesty are too often the swag- 
gering Coward’s opportunity. But sensi- 
tive people who have as a consolation 
the thought that with a capacity for 
feeling pain readily is often associated a 
keen susceptibility to pleasurable in- 
fluences. 





to enjoy our own play of character; 
fresh wants are created, new aspirations 
implanted, finer sentiments fostered, and 
most of us become eyotists, self-stu- 
dents, sensitive, ready to luxuriate per- 
haps in manufactured forms of mild 
misery. It is a subject on which a word 
of warning may be fitly uttered. 

There is a form of sensitiveness which 
is almost entirely physical. It is seen 
in those who cannot be comfortable 
when they are doing anything unusual. 
If they talk to people whom they have 
not known before, they are awkward 
and fumbling, like the man who is doing 
fresh work to which his muscles have 
not become accustomed. They are bash- 
ful, diffident, uneasy, 
themselves justice. 


Sometimes this shrinking from the un- | 


usual is due to modesty of opinion; the 
sufferers from sensitiveness really think 
that they are not clever, attractive, or 
accomplished enough to appear to ad- 
vantage by the side of others whom 
they admire. Or it is due to keen nerv- 
ous sensibility—any direct notice caus- 
ing them to quail as a delicate eyeball 
shrinks trom a glare of light. 

A great deal of the irritation of sore 
sensitiveness, either fanciful or nervous, 
arises between people who have a deep 
sense of trust in each other and often of 
affection, It the questions that serve 
 excile momentary friction were to be 
really tried, there would not be a doubt 
as to the result, 


The wife knows that the husband is 
really very kind, and yet she worries 
atx Li Loings as if he were 

W et mm i 4 
r ‘ ile a movable resoluti 
at there sha inru filed peace and 


and caunot do 


It is indeed only the sensitive man or 
| woman that can engage in the 
delicate character play, in which more 
is said than words can convey and spirit 
communes with spirit without spelling 


most 


Out ils message in the poor terms of 
speech. 
The well-balanced character is not 


only alert to all the human influences 
that play around it, but is at the same 
time not easily stirred to deep excite- 
ment, It is the weak man who reyisters 
every change in the social atmosphere 
and is upset by it. 

The ‘‘gentlemen unafraid’’ are as 
delicately strung, and yet are not so 
| cheaply affected; and so they are ofien 
able to see the fears and fancies and sus- 
picions of those who are over-sensitive 
and not adequately endowed with a cool 
judgment, and they ease the friction 
which ensues, 
tion is sensitiveness and strength 
character. 

ee ——— 

On, you who are letting miserable 
misunderstandings run on from year tu 
year, meaning to clear them up some 
day; you who are keeping wretched 
quarrels alive because you cannot make 
up your mind that now is the day to 
sacrifice your pride and kill them; you 
who are passing men sullenly upon the 
street, not speaking to them out of some 
silly spite, and yet knowing that it 
would fill you with shame and remorse 
if you heard that one of those men were 


of 


dead to-morrow morning; you who are 
etting your neighbor starve. t \ 
4 al * % LAI 
j I 8 al a 
w ADT ciation or sympathy wi } 


| and to influence; ay, and a duty to God 
| likewise, 


' that place—is it not a duty of reverence 


The happiest combina- 
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only could know and see and feel, all of 
a sudden, “the time is short,’’ how it 
would break the spell! How you would 
vo instantly and do the thing which 
you might never have another chance 


to do! 


| RELIEVE that all will one day feel, 
more or less, that to know the earth on 
which we live, and the laws of it by 
which we live, isa sacred duty to our- 
selves, to our children after us, and to 
all whom we may have to command 


For is it not an act of com- 
mon reverence and faith towards Him, 
if He has put us into a beautiful and 
wonderful place, and given us faculties 
by which we can see, and enjoy, and use 


and faith towards Him to use those fac- 
ulties, and to learn the lessons which 
Iie bas laid open for us ? 


PERUAPS neither those who love and 
court responsibility for its own sake and 
for the power it confers nor those who 
for any reason constantly avoid and re- 
fuse it have a very true estimate of its 
real value in the world. It is neithera 
prize to be sought nor a burden to es- 
cape from; it is not an end in itself, but 
a means to a much higher end, One of 
the most important of ite functions, 
and one that is most emphasised, is its 
influence on character. It not only de- 
mands a preparation and fitness in 
those who undertake it—it also prepares 
and fits them for life. 





WHAT we are is even more truly our 
own than what we know. The habits 
we have formed, the qualities we pos- 
sess, the tendencies of our own minds, 
the desires of our souls, the affections 
we feel, the moral power we wield— 
these are indeed possessions which are 
They not only cannot be 
taken away from us, but they ac- 
cumulate in strength and force with 
every exercise, 


ours for ever. 


Tiik very difficulties of life, of which 
we are 80 apt to complain, are con- 
verted into the means of that discipline, 
that self-improvement, which is the 
yreat end of life. Leta man’s present 
desires be met and satisfied without avy 
exertion on his part, and he will be 
content to remain as he is. Progress is 
the child of struggle, and strugyle is the 
child ot difficulty, 





THERE is much goodness in the 
world, although at a superticial glance 
one is disposed to doubt it. What is 
bad is noised abroad, is echoed back 
from side to side, and newspapers and 
the social circles find much to say about 
it; whilst what is good goes at best, like 
sunshine, quietly through the world. 


EVERY man is a tamer of wild beasts, 
and these wild beasts are his passions, 
To draw their teeth and claws, to 
muzzle and tame them, to turn them 
into servants and domestic animals, 
fuming perhaps, but submissive—in this 
consists personal education, 

VERY few people set themselves to do 
two things well; yet surely a healthful 
and active life ought to accomplish this, 
and, to the young especially, entering 
life full of enthusiasm and hope, it is 
worthy of consideration. 

IN the pettiest character there are un- 
fathomable depths, which the poet, all- 
seeing though he may pretend to be, 
can never analyse, but must only dimly 


CONFIDENTIAL CURRESPUNDENTs, 


Anxious.—The dead languages are those 
such as Greek and Latin, which ara no longer 
spoken by any nation. 


T. S. L.—The Turks are not essentially 
Tartars or Mongols, as are the men of Tur. 
kestan. The original Osmanl( were Arabs 
and as they swarmed over Northern Africa 
they were known as Moors. The Arabs also 
overran what is now the Holy Land and Asie 
Minor, but were there Known as the Osman)i{ 
and Saracens, and, later, as Turks. 


8. J.—Eros is the (reek name for Cupid 
and love. Anteros is, in mythology, the god of 
moutual love. Mythology says that as soon as 
Eros was grown up his mother bore Anteros 
to Mars, # fiction which indicates that love 
must be mutual. According to some modern 
interpreters, however, Anteros 1s supposed to 
be the enemy of love, or the god of antipathy, 


FE. D G,—Freedmen was the designa. 
tion of manumitted slaves tn Roman anti. 
quity, but they were not genuine citizens, 
and remained under certain obligations to 
their masters. They wore a cap as a sign of 
freedom, and took the names of their previous 
owners. The sons of the freedmen became 
real citizens. In the United States the term 
freedmen denotes the colored people eman 
cipated by the civil war. 

P. C.—To make ginger ale, take of re. 
fined sugar three pounds; bruised Jamaica 
ginger, two ounces; cream of tartar, one 
ounce; sliced lemons, from two to four, boi)- 
ing water, four gallons; yeast, eight ounces. 
Pour the water on the first four ingredients, 
then strain, and add the yeast. When fer. 
mentation has continued for a few hours, 
bottle. The corks must be secured with twine 
or wire, and the bottles laid on their sides in a 
cool place. If the directions given be closely 
followed, the ale will be fit to drink within 
twelve hours after bottling. 





B. C. B —Catacom bs are found in almost 
every country in which soft and easily ex- 
cavated rocks exist,and in most cases prob- 
ably ortginated in mere quarries which after- 
wards came to be used either as burial-places 
for the dead, or as hiding- places for the living. 
The most celebrated catacombs in existence 
are those on the Appian Wuy at a short dis- 
tance trom the city of Rone. To these dreary 
crypts, which consist of long narrow gal- 
lertes, usually about eight feet wide and five 
feet broad, twisting and turning in all ditrec- 
tions, it is believed the early Christians were 
in the habit of retiring to celebrate their new 
worship in times of persecution, and in them 
were buried many of the saints and martyrs 
ot the primitive church, The catacombs in 
Paris are & spectes of charnel-houses into 
which the contents of such burying-places as 
were found to be pestilential and the bodies 
of some of the victimns of the revolution of 
1792 were Cust. 

P. P.—Obviously the first question jor 
you to decide is as to whether your voice has 
the qualities and possibilities that would 
ensure success, Getting on the stage would 
bea later consideration, and would depend 
largely upon other churms besides a good 
voice. An experienced writer dealing with 
this question says, ‘‘Cieverness, imagination, 
sympathy, grace of carriage, clearness of 
utterance, the power to turn the abstract into 
the concrete, and a certain personal mag- 
netisin—these are but a few of the qualifica 
tions which go t® make up u good actress,” A 
good voice alone will not carry you tur on the 
stuge. To test the quality of your voice, 
inake #n Appointment on business terms—for 
you have no right to use a professional man's 
time without payment—with one of the most 
experienced musical conductors in your town 
Tell him of your ambition and ask him for 
frank opinion. There are several well-known 
mInep in your musical city who are fully com 
petent to give you a decisive opinion, and to 
add to it just the advice that you need 


B. C. G.—Self-control the 
moral power man or woman Can possess, and 
you ask us how you can acquire it, Our reply 
mnust necessarily be 80 far unsatisfactory that 
we must limit it toa reference toan adage us 
old as language and a sense of individuality 
and personal responsibility. And that ts, 
“Heaven helps those who help themselves 
Human beings are endowed with certain 
faculties, and upon the right use of them de 
pends their welfare. Therefore we appre 
hend that to rise to the dignity of self-contro! 
there should in the first instance be an exact 
observance of the laws of bodily health. The 
instincts and the passions should neither be 
overfed nor starved. There is much wisdor 
in knowing what to eat, drink, and avoid 
The man who can duly regulate one appetite 
will find all the others easter to manage. Hay 
ing thus the house of the machinery of con 
duct in good order, the second and highe: 
effort, to give to the lattera legitimate direc- 
tion, must obviously be through the analogous 
process of readily distinguished between the 
right and the wrong. That is the object ot 
education, indeed of all moral legislation; 5° 


is bighes 





guess at, and still more dimly sketch 
them by the actions they beget. 


IF 


what you like, what respect people 
ought to pay to you, and what people 
think of you 


R gore na we are a 
“ LOal OF giving praise 
ana yet it 18 One with which we ought 
LO de lavish 





you want to be miserable think | 
about yourself, about what you want, | 


that however much men and women may be 
taught, they have much more to teach them 
selves, and that teaching must come from an 
through their own strong will and purpos 
Practically, therefore, no one can have sel! 
control, unless it is self-acquired. And the 
in helping one’s-self is the 


preliminary 


preservation of the health of the body . 
familiar physiologica lustration conta! 
ni 1@ of the piti f the irwument 4 at & 
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is well expe 


n whi they 
morbid condition? Y night 
a dirty wateh to go as well as a elean one 








THE SATURDAY 


THE LIFE ABOVE. 





ven of my heart, with shining brow, 
cattiful, true, and gentle thou— 

is the breath of the virgin morn, 

Shen the holy hush of night has gone, 

\od, as pale stars wane fn an opal sky, 

foe flash of new-born day draws nigh. 


‘ith crimson lips like a folded rose, 

} yea that can weep for another's woes, 

, hand whose clasp no doubting feels, 
hotoh, how softly my heart It steals! 

vod henee, love's captive, in chains f stand, 
Mate to the pow’r of that gentle hand. 


parling | whisper one word to me- 
poriuoy being’s wholly one with thee; 
+t pleasure in life once more be found, 
otthy «weet lips heal this self-made wound; 
\od teach me, guide me—oh, help me, love, 
Ib) poogh thee to hope for the life above, 
a ee 


An Atonement. 


BY B M. 








WAS twenty-four, and unmarried; 
worse still, I had no prospect of mar- 
riage--a dreadiul state of things at the 
period of which I write. Fifty odd years 
ne 
considered in a fair way of being “laid on 
ihe shelf.” There was nothing then for 
viris to do but to marry; there were no 
ly doctors, nurses, Or writers, no sistors, 
except in the Roman Catholic Church. 
No; they either “settled” at a certain age 
or were jabelled “old maid’’—quite a title 
o!| degredation then. Nowadays, they tell 
ie, there are no old maids, 

llowever, a prosy old woman’s opinions 
about the state of affairs then will not be 
interesting to anyone, It was a story I 
was asked to tell, and here is one, 

| ought to beashamed of myself, for I 
wi going to begin with a confession. I 
told # falsehood, and a very black 
| was twenty four, as | said, and 
liad no sweetheart. I will not go so far 
as to Say that | never bad a proposal, tor 
was once—— Rut that is neither 
here nor there, 

\t the time at which | am writing my 
father, the Kector of Castletown, had been 
dead many years; my brothers and sisters 
all married, and Il, who was the 
youngest of our large family, was the only 
one left to my dear mother. She, dear 
soul, looked upon me asa child, and she 
used to say— 

‘Betty, my dear, | suppose you'll be for 
marrying some day; but I hope it will not 
be in my time,’’ 

Privately, | believed firmly that I was 
cut Out for @ single life, for, strange to say, 
| had never been in love—never, until our 
young curate, Stephen Beaumont, came to 
live at Castletown, and then—— Well, I 
ai NOL going to tell what I thought of 
rhapsouies were never in my line, 
and at my time ip life they would he un- 
becoming in the bighest degree—so it will 
bs enovgh to say that we soon became 
very friendly. 

He and iny mother took to each other 
al once, more particularly because he and 
ny youngest brother Godfrey, the next in 
axe to mnyself, had been great friends at 
college, and she, of course, was always 
pleased when the conversation turned on 
him, as it often did; for Godfrey was ber 
favorite #on, and at the time of which I] 
Write had # chaplaincy abroed, at Cannes, 
Which, to my mother’s fancy, was a3 re- 
note as if it had been in Central America; 
and she lréasured up all his little sayings 
and doings almost as she would have 
(one if be bad been dead and buried. 

Mr. Beaumont was very indulgent to 
ler in this respect; and indeed it was the 


once 


one Loo, 


there 


were 


him- 


kindness with which he seemed to enter | 
into her feélings, and either listened or | 
talked about Godfrey to please her, that | 


firstdréw me to him, I think, even more 
than his manly eloquence inthe pulpit 
Or his self-denying labors for the good of 
(be parish—an 
days, when religion, it must be confassed, 
was 4 Sunday article, 

Motheér soon began to see in him a strik- 
ing resemblance to her dear absent God- 
Iréy. I cannot say that I discerned it my. 
self; but I did not contradict her in this 
idea, because I knew it was the highest 
coupliinent she could pay Mr. Beaumont; 
for Godfrey, was the handsomest of the 
family in her opinion, and certainly was a 
in6 well-built young man enough, though 
mn my opinion, not for a moment to be 


com pared to Mr. Beaumont. 
curate had been at Castletown for 
I nios when a ietter came one 
est brother Jobn, wh« 
‘se ys ar n Lond ASK MoOtU.ber 
Ww j é€ convenient for ber to re- 
we his daughter Char tte for a few 


, single women of four and-twenty were | 


| thoughts 


| of manner; 





| bow .ferventiy I wished, as | 


unusual thing in those | 


weeke. The girl had outgrown ber 


strength, he said, and was generally ail- 


ing; but in bis opinion, she required only | 
| plete insignificance beside Charlotte's per- 


some of our fresh country air to brace her 
up. 

Castletown has always been reckoned a 
very healthy place. It is only ten miles 
from the sea, on the East Coast, and 1s 


lively too, by reason of its being a gar-. 


rison town, and likewise on account of the 
numerous country seats ail round it. 

Of course mother wrote at once to say 
how delighted we should be to have ‘‘dear 
little Lottie;’ and I, who had seen her 


_ last three years before, when she was a 


ratber gawky echoolgirl, with nothing 
particular to say for herself, was agreeably 
excited by the thought of a visitor. 
Mother’s heaith would not allow her to 
mixin society, and sometimes | thought 


| we were alittle too quiet, and felt that I 
| Was getting dreadfully selfish, simply 


through never baving my will crossed. 
Dear mother agreed to everything | 
liked, and, seeing in me the sole repre- 
sentative of ail ber happy past, she fairly 
idolised me; so that I often thought I was 
exempt from the cares and trials of life 
upon which our Rector used to expatiate 


on Sunday afternoon, when, to be sure, | 


most of his congregation went to sleep. 
It was arranged tbat Jobn 


few days, and that Lottie should remain 
at Castietown for at least three months, to 
give the dear child, mother said, a fair 
chance of recruiting ber heaith. That was 
in the year 1837, when people had to travel 
long distances by coach, and a journey 
from London to Castletown was a work of 
time. 

Ono the afternoon of Saturday, the jrd of 
July, John and Lottie arrived. Lottie was 
wrapped in a dust-cloak, and a green veil 
almost hid her face; but I decided in my 
own mind that she was the same gawky 
schovulgirl, and as uninteresting-looking as 
when I bad last seen ber. 

Of course mother was in raptures with 
her dear grandchild, and | was as civil as 
I thought necessary. I tuok my niece into 
the neat little pink-and-white bed room 
which had been made ready for her, prom- 
ised to send her warm water, and to let 
her know when tea was ready, and then 
left ber. 

Punctual with the urn and tea tray, 
Lottie made her appearanee—but such a 
Lottie! The ugly duckling transformed 
indeed into a swan—tall, fragile, elegant, 
in her simple muslin gown—ber hair, 
which I thought I remembered to have 
been of a sandy shade, ripened into verita- 
ble gold—a lovely contrast to her dark 
velvety eyes—the sickly complexion 
changed to perfect fairness, a bright flush 
of excitement on her face! 

For the first time in my life, 4 sharp 
pang of jealousy shot through me, for, 
woman-like, aA I looked at Lottie, my 
flew to Stephen BKeaumont. 
Beauty-worshipper 44s he was, Low could 
he see such a creaturé without surrender- 
ing to her charms? 

1 soon found that besides her beauty she 
had other attractions—a naturai grace of 
attitude and movement, a sweet voice, a 
pretty gaiety, and perfect seélf- possession 
so that at seventeen she 
seemed at oncea child and a woman of the 
world. 

In any other circumstances all this 
would bave been pleasant enough to ine- 
for I hope 1] was no worse than other 
women, and | have always detested envy; 
but now it was not 60. 

It was very wicked, I know, but, oh, 
sat and 
looked and listened, that there had been 


| no chance of Stephen’s ever seeing her, or, 


at least, that he might bave seen her only 
in the disfiguring wrap and ugly green 
veil! 

After tea sbe sang, accompanying her- 
self on our old piano; ber voice had been 
highly trained, and promised to be a beau- 
tiful soprano. 

First, to please mother, she sang some of 


| her favorite ballads; then, at her tather’s 


request, she astonished us by breaking 
out into an Italian bravura; after that, she 
trilled one of the pretty French chansons 
which she bad picked upin her school at 
Paris, and finally she sang one of the love- 
songs of the day, so sweetly and patbetic- 
ally that, but for the shame of the thing, I 
would have cried. 
In short, my 
away my breath, and, if the truth mustte 
than once caught myself in 


little niece fairly took 


tola, I more 
the act of mentally consigning ber to the 
{ I {[ the sea 
ast be remeumverce nM x at 
my nchristiab-iixe o€ g* Aa 
was seriously in ilove for the rs 
my life; besides, though | was ‘ igh 





himself | 
should bring Lottie and stay with us fora | 





EVENING POs}. 


in my own way, | was no beauty, and | 
knew it, and, though I could sing to please 
motber, my little attempts sank into com- 


formances. 

l suppose I need not say that | went to 
bed in a very bad frame of mind that 
night—indeed it was loug before | could 


sleep. The ‘‘green-eyed monster’ perched | 


bimeelf on my pillow, whispering ail sorts 


of malicious remarks in my ears, and the | 


more I tried to shake him off the more 
pertinacious he became. At last, as the 
church clock struck three, | dropped into 
a doze, ana then 1 remembered no more 
until the morning sun was streaming in 
through the window. 

When I went down t breakfast, my 
niece was already there, looking, as pretty 
as ever, though the color in her cheeks 
was now faint, and her dark eyosx were 
pensive and almost sad. 

“Have you a headache, dear aunt Kliza- 
beth ?’”’ she said, as she rose to kiss me, 
‘-Your eyes are heavy, like tmamina’s are 
when she has one of her worst sort of 
headaches, Stay--let me get you my eau- 
de-Cologne—that always does her good.”’ 
And she flitted from the room, and pres- 
ently returned witha pretty silver flask, 
a present from one of her old achool 
friends—Adele Duval, she wild me-—and, 
feeling the most ungrateful wretch that 
ever existed, | bathed my eyes and fore 
head to please her, and certainly I felt 
somewhat refreshed 

After breakfast we all went to church, 
John apparently thinking that in the 
country be must do as the natives did, 
mother, who never missed church, wet or 
dry, dry, leaving on his arm, in « state of 
infense pride and gratification, for Doctor 
Jobn Martin ranked high asa consuliing 
physician. 

| followed with Charlotte, who wore a 
bewildering pretty dress of pink and fawn, 
bearing an unmistakable Paris stamp, and 
a shady-looking gipsy bonnet of Leghorn 
straw, trimmed with « garland of pea-bios 
8OIDS. 

As for me, 1 was all in black, though it 
was unusual then except for declared old 
ladies; but then, as | said to myself, | was 
old by tbe side of this tower-like beauty, 
and | telt a grim pleasure in thinking 
that I] served as a foil to her youthful 
charms, 

The familiar words of the old church 
service soothed me, as they always have 
done in times of trouble or distress, and 
Mr. Besumont’s sermon, which was all 
about the transitory nature of life, seemed 
as if it wore just preached on purpore to 


| raise my thoughts above myself, 


Whata contemptible creature | felt as 
he went on; and yet it did meso much 


| good that when it was over 1 was quite 


myself again; and, to escape hearing any 
remarks aboul the sermon, | walked home 
witn Jobn, win professed never to listen 
to sermons of any description, if he hap 
pened ever to get inside achurch. But 
for once he had apparently heard some- 
thing, for he had actually taken a liking 
to our curate, and went 4s to say 
that he wasa very decent which 
from Jobn was high praise indeed 

At dinner mother said 

“Well, Betty, my dear, our yoou triend 
Mr. Beaumont has promised to drink tea 
with us this allernoon; he Lottie 
and m6 on our way home, and 
should like 
quaintance, and, when 
would come 
though, you 
thing for him to 
we owe this favor to you, iny dear John. 

I suppose John thought he had ex- 
hauasted the topic of Mr. Beaumont, for he 
made no answer. Miss Charlotte 
ever made up for her father’s silence, and 
during the rest of the dinner-time talked 
of nothing else but our curate— his speak 
ing eyes,” his lovely tenor voice, his beau 
tiful hands, his manliness, and his grace, 
until her father looked at her as if he 
meditated putting leechers her 
ten ples anil upon her head; but, ae 
cording to his custom, though he looked @ 
good deal, be said nothing 

Mr. Beaumont became 
than ever while my pretty nists was an 
inmate of our Searcely # day 
passed without our seeing something of 
him. frequently meeting 


him 


ao far 
ieéllow 


joined 
sald 
Doctor Martin's ac 

lL asked hin if he 


lo make 
in to tea, he agreed at once, 
know, it 
Visit on 


most unusual 


a Sunday 


is A 


” 


how- 


upon 


icé 


more intimate 


house, 


Itis true l was 
cottages of people in 


for, though 


al the the poor 


the parish [ was not exactly 


a district visitor, 1 had alwayatfrom «child 


been In the habitoef going aboul among 
my dear father's or vearial iat iui 
06810 6# y , . Lif emaw thie 
ale a 
al 
A 
€ 4 “w 4 4 


he | 
} not putlan end to all 





So 


0 


Mr. Beaumont bad a fine voice, and it 
became his habit tv dropin in the even- 
ings to sing duets with her, while I bad 
the melancholy satisfaction of playing 
their accompaniments 

Dear mother delighted io music of any 
kind, and these evenings brightened her 
quiet life so much that | felt myself a per 
fect monster for wishing that the curate 
and Lottie had never crosse each other's 
path, and! really do not think it ever ov 
curred to her that Stephen Beaumont had 
any personal feeling in the matter at all. 
To her he was simply (iodfrey’s friend, 
who took pleasure in our society for Giod- 
frey’s sake, and Lottie was merely a good 
little girl, weil up in her music; for, 
strange lo say, mother never appeared to 
realise her grandchild’s singular beauty 
and altracti veness, 

As for me, 1 was bourly endeavoring to 
resign myself to the situation, Lottie was 
thoroughly amiable—my perceptive facul 
ties, sharpened by love, -oon convinced 
me of that; and, although I could not say 
I thougnt she was clever, her tastes were 
more cultivated than was usual in those 
days, so thal, | was constantly reminding 
niyself, she was not altogether unworthy 
eveu of him. For who could be entirely 
worthy of him? NotI, 1 knew; and with 
the knowledge came by degrees something 
which, if I had then read Tennyson, | 
should have called ‘<iivine despair.’’ 

But the “Princess’’ was not written at 
that time, | believe; or, if it was, 1 knew 
nothing aboutit. Mother useto grumble 
at ine, | remember, because at this period 
I dressed in black or very dark colors, | 
don’t know exactly why | did so, except 
that | suppose it suited the state of my 
feelings. 

The dear old lady would have it that I 
was outof health, and she insisted on my 
drinking some strengthening medicine 
which she herself concocted from an old 


recipe of her grandmothers, and which 
she delighted in trying to prevail upon 
people to take on the slightest pretext. 


Lottie tried it at her earnest request, but 
avowed that il was #o nasty that it would 
make her ill. This declaration caused 
mother to shake her bead over the degen 
erate tastes of the present generation. 

But I must hurry on with the story. 
Well, to maké along talo short, | found, 
when Lottie bad been with us about a 
month, that a change caine over her, Her 
appetite failed her—mother said it was be- 
cause ashe would not take the medicine; 
the roses faded from her cheeks; and, she 
would either not sing atall or would sing 
the most melancholy ditties —ell about 
withered flowers and broken hearts, and 
maidens pining in despair for the absent 
one, or standing On lhe sea-snore watching 
all day long for a certain sail to appear, 
She lost all her spirita too; and I, who 
sloptin the next room to hers, sometimes 
heard her crying in the night when she 
ought lo have been asleep. 

With one thing and another, my own 
nights were rather wakeful at thin time; 
course | more than suspected the 
cause of the poor cbild’s unhappiness, 
and | began to think that our good Kector 
spoke no more than the truth when he 
said that crosses and trials were the com 
mon jot of nsan here below. 

Sometimes | used to get quite angry 
with Mr. Beaumont for being so cheerful 
and bright, and | thought, “Why doos he 
thin, mod tell 
loves her’ ‘Then, at all events, they will 
be happy, and, perhaps, when it im ail 


her he 


over— 

But ] aus atraid my philosophy tailed 
} 16 @t this pomt, for every day brought 
some fresh proof of his goodness and 


tobe loved, and it became a 


to me to know that, 


worthiness 


sorrowlul pleasure 


| whatever bappened, | should always have 


hin fora friend, though it was not #oO easy 


| to pieture hin as Lottie’s husband, 


Mother was tore struck than ever by 


| bis close resemblances to Godfrey, and, an 


poor little Lottie, she gave up talking 
about bin: al all in his absence —a very 
bad sign—and she would turn all manner 
of colors whenever was men 
tioned, 

However, “the crisis’ 
would say last. 
as we wore al breakfast, 4 little nole came 
to mother from Mr. stating 
that, an he was going away for a six weekn 


his name 


ge the novelists 
came at One morning, 
seauimmont, 


holiday, and, owing lo an unéx pected ar 


rangemont, was to leave Castletown that 
day, he should m have the pleasure ol 
seeing her in the evening, according Wo her 
kina Vilat 4“ WHA Wier mrictte 


mil 4.4 A ~ ' yl we 
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THE SATURDAY 


trepidation, though I managed to keep may appear troublesome and distressing 
my voice steady. Something was said at now.” 


theend about “kind remembrance to the 
young liadies,’’ and that was all. But, 
looking across at Charlotte as I finished, | 
saw, to my dismay, that «he had hidden 
her face in her handa, and, in the silence 
that followed, she tose quickly and left 
the room. 

“Ran after her, love,’’ said mother— 
“but stay—take this cordial, and make 
her drink it! The poor child m# overcome 
by the heat, no doubt; I noticed her white 
looks when she came down to breakfast. 
If abe would but be advised by me. !”’ 

That was all! heard. 1! snatched up the 
cordial which mother had produced from 
her medicine cupboard, and bastened after 
Lottie to her room; for 1 knew that it was 
useless to pretend ignorance any longer. 
Asl expected, | found her sobbing and 
crying hysterically; but, after I had made 
her take some of the cordial—which was 
really very nice—she became «uleter. 
Then I said desperatel y— 

“Now, dear child, tell aunt Betty what 
you are crying about so dreadfully. Is it 
because Mr, Beaumont is going away ?’’ 

“N-o-o, aunt!’’ sobbed Lottle. 

‘What is it then, my love?’ I said, put- 
ting my arm round her. 

“It is because— Oh, how cruel, how 
cruel !’’—and here the sobs became more 
violent than before. Then, after awhile, 
she looked up at me with ber poor little 
tear-stained face, and said—“Oh, aunt 
Elizabeth, to think that he should heve 
gone like this, without—without—— And 
he knows—he knows——”’ 

“He knows that you will be gone before 
he comes back,’’ I] suid. 

Lottie interrupted me by suddenly 
screaming, and I was obliged to have re- 
course to the cordial again. 

Alas, there was no need to ask any more 
questions—the child’s pitiful secret was 
out! 

I was sitting in miserable silence, with 
Lottie’s head resting on my shoulder, 
when she spoke again. 

“Aunt Betty dear, have you ever loved 
any one?’ 

“Yes, Lottie,’ said 1, from the bottom of 
my heart. 

“Oh, 1 am so glad, dear,’’ said she; ‘be 
cause now you can pity me! Will you tell 
mé6, dear aunt, what you think it means? 
I must talk about it now, or else | think I 
shall go mad !”’ 

“Has Mr. Beaumont ever given you 
reason to think that—that he cares for you, 
Lottie ?’’ 1 asked, every word | uttered 
giving me a sharp pang; and | am 
ashamed even now to think how eagerly | 
listened for her answer. 

It came at last, in broken sentennes— 

“Oh, you know, dear—— How can | 
nay? Sometimes | have thougit—bhe was 
always so kind, And then—how often he 
used to come in and sing with me— almost 
every evening! That is what men do if 
they care fora girl before they tell her so, 
And then how attentive be has been! And 
once—once he called me ‘Lottie.’ And 
just think how he persuaded you and 
grannie and me todrive down to the sea 
with him; and then, again, be would take 
us to see the ruins; and he bronght us 
tickets for the concert, you know, and all, 
And you know, I have heard grannie ray 
how very kind and friendly he has been— 
more than ever during the Jast two weeks, 
But, eh, don’t think, pray, tbat he ever 
made love to me, or pressed my hand, or 
looked at ine in any particular way ! 
no; he’s above all that sort of thing, you 
know! And that’s just why [—— hut, 
oh, dear aunt Betty, | hope you'll never, 
never know what it is to be as wretched as 
lam now!” 

While the poor child's little story was 
being éold, | was reviewing the last eight 
weeks rapidly in my mind. Yes—there 
could be no doubt about it—Stephen loved 
her, and was leaving Castletown from 
motives of honor and di cretion. 

W hen she had finished, I said— 

“You know, dear Lottie, Mr. Keaumont 
is a poor man. No—don’t interrupt me, 
darling ! 
but he is the younger son of a compara- 
tively impoverished family, and you, my 
dear, are a liltie heiress, being an only 
child. Now 1 can’t say, of course, but I 
think it possible that this may have some 
thing to do with bis apparently negligent 
treatment of you just now; for, as you say, 
be was remarkably kind and friendly. 
Kven suppose he is heart-whole now, he 
may think it wise to break off an intimacy 
which might end in something warmer 
than friendship But little 
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I forget what else passed between us, 
but I know my little niece was immensely 
consoled by the thought that Mr. Beau- 
| mont bed not left her because he was 
| utterly indifferent to her, and by dinner- 
time she was almost in ber usual spirits 
again, or, at least, was sufficiently com- 
posed to deceive grannie completely, and 
make her congratulate herselfon the re 
storative effects of her cordial. 

The next few weeks passed away rapid- 
ly, and Lottie played her part bravely— 
dropped the melancholy love songs, sang 
read, and chatted for grannie's delight— 
took long walks with me through the 
shortening autumn days, and went in and 
out among our poor people, ‘‘as welcome 
as the flowers of May," they told her. 
Bat, when we were alone together, #he 
wotld become silent and thoughtful, and 
at such times a far-away look would steal 
into her eyes, which I knew only too well. 

About a week before the time fixed for 
return to London however, a letter came 
from my sister-in-law, saying that John 
had been euffering from influenza, which 
was then prevailing in a very serious 
fourm. The complaint bad left him, she 
said, in a state of great weakness, and it 
was necessary for him to goto the South 
Coast for change of air. In the circum- 
stances could we kindly keep Lottie a lit- 
tle longer? They would probably be 
away fora month. 

Of conrse we could! I wrote to Mary at 
once, begging her to let the child remain 
with us until Christmas—the Castletown 
air had quite restored her strength, I| said. 
When | signed my name, I remember a 
curious feeling coming over me, as if | 
were signing my own death-warrant. 

Mother was only too glad to have Lottie, 
for she was really a most lovable girl; and 
to me, the secret sense I had of a feliow- 
ship of suffering with her had made her 
indescribably dear. How she brightened 
as the time drew nearer for Stephen HKeau- 
mont to come back ! 

It was one evening at the end of October, 
and we were drinking tea with the 
Rector’s wite, Mrs, Chilburst. Small tea- 
parties were the only form of dissipation 
in which motber indulged; as 1 said be- 
fore, she h d no taste for general society, 
but she liked to meet her old friends in 
what she called ‘‘a sociable way;’’ and 
they liked to have her with them, for no 
one at Castletown was more popular and 
beloved than the widow of the “old 
Rector,’’ as he was always called, both on 
his account and her own. 

Of course we were avery sober little 
party, all old but Lottie, hardly even ex 
cepting myself, though on that occasion 


self suitably to my appearance, as she 
said. To please her, I had put on an even- 
ing-gown of pink silk, cut low at the neck, 
as the fasbion was, a lace kerchief fastened 
with a bunch of crimson roses, and a spray 


brown. 
than ever in one of her Parisian frocks of 
the shade known as rose de the, a light 
scarf of tulle embroidered with gold, and 
pretty gold filigree ornaments. 

After ten, which was a serious and sub- 
stantial meal, epjoyed in a proper way 
around a Pembroke table, we had music— 
that is, Lottie and I were called upon to 
‘oblige’ the company, 

While Lottie was singing ‘‘love Not,”’ 
the drawing-room door opened and Mr. 





Chilburst walked in, followed by Stephen 
Beaumont. 


| him; but when the last sweet note of the 


song had vibrated into silence, she turned 
and found that he was standing close ba 
side her. Poor child! She grew quite 
pale, and I really feared that she was 
going to faint; but she recovered herself 


As for Lottie, she was lovelier | 














mother bad insisted on my dressing my- | 


| 
| 
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sung duets and trios. Them I had to sing 
an Italian song which Charlotte had taught 
me, with Mr. Paget as my second, while 
Captain Graham played the accom pani- 
ment; and, as Italian music was not 80 
general as it is now, we won perhaps more 
applause than we deserved, and the Cap- 
tain, who was a very polite young man in- 
deed, paid me some high-fiown com pli- 
ments, which were so absurdly out of 
place that I could bardly refrain from 
laughing. Mr. Beaumont however looked 
grave enough; such fulsome flatteries 
were not to bis taste. 

Mother generally went home before 
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He took my band as I spoke and held 
in a firm close clasp. I felt his eyes on me 
but I did not venture to look at him 


n. 
‘*You will find her at home; BO at once, 
and all success go with you !”’ I said, with. 
drawing my hand. But, as he did Dot 
move or speak, I added, ‘Lottie is ¢ 
home now; go and speak for yourself,” 
“Lottie? Lottie?” he excisimed, im g 
strange voice which did not seem to be 


long tohim. “Elizabeth—Miss Martin, is 


supper on these occasions; but she was, 
‘only alittle in return? It is all I will eek 


persuaded to stay for once, and | think her 
pleasure in seeing Stephen Beaumont 
again prevailed over her prudent object 
ions to hot suppers and late hours—for in 
those days ten o’clock was considered a 
late hour. 


She was “lei in’ to the dining-room by | 


the Rector; | fell to Captain (¢raham’s 
share, and Lottie to Richard Paget’s. 
Stephen Beaumont had to make himeelf 
amiable to old Miss Anne Devereux, 
a maiden lady of about eighty, who was 
totally deaf and always talked about her 
dear sister Caroline, who had been dead 
for fifty years; and, as she required only a 
passive aud an irresponsive listener, 
Stephen contented himself with seeing 
that she had all she wanted. As fate 
would have it, he was just opposite to Lot- 


tie, and 1 observed, as the time passed, | 


bow the shadow seemed to deepen on bis 
face; for Mr. Paget was a very good 
talker, especially when he was favored 
with a pretty listener. 

The next morning, after calling on one 
of our poor sick people, I went for a long 
walk; for | bad had a feverish and restless 
night, and I have always found a good 
walk soothing to my nerves. The sweet 
autumn air braced me and refreshed me, 
and, hardly thinking where I was going, 


it possible you can imagine—— It is you 
whom I love! I think I have loved you 
from the very first. Elizabeth, is there 
any hope for me? Can you not love me 


from you now.”’ 

Ido not know how long it was before 
I answered him; strange to say, the vision 
of an impossibie bliss which for one 
moment rose upon the horizon of my 
thoughts faded before the image of a fair 
young face with wistful eyes that seemed 
to plead with me not to dash away from 
its lips the cup of life. I heard once more 
the faltering confession of my poor child's 
hopes. I would not listen to the other 
voice in my heart, which told me that I 
too loved him, and thatI had the right 
and the power to make bim happy. “Be 
sides,’’? 1 said to myself, ‘shave! not ad- 
mnitted to him that Lottie is not indifferent 
to him? Shall I leave her to disgrace as 
well as misery ?’’ 

Then—well, perhaps my head was not 
very clear at this time; the one idea para 
mount in my mind was that if 1 sent 
Stephen away from me I should be the 
only one to suffer 

“For surely,’ 1 thought, ‘now he knows 
that Lottie cares for bim, his heart will 
turn te her! She has everythiug on ber 
side—youth, love, grace, aud loveliness— 
and they will soon be happy—entirely 


| happy with each other.” 


| bent my steps towards the Castle Hill, | 


where stood the ruins from which 
town took its name, 

There was a pretty dell at the bottom of 
the hill which was a favorite retreat of 
mine, and | sat down on a mopesy trunk, 
with the red and golden leaves of the de- 
parted summer all round mé, enjoying the 
rest and the almost breathless stillness, 
Above mé, through the interlacing 


our | 


| 


branches of the trees, were the venerable | 


remains of the ancient Saxon Castle over- 
grown with ivy. As | am speaking, I 


seem to see it again; it stands out Jikea | 


land-mark in my memory. 

All at once the silence was broken by 
the song of a robin, which was perched on 
one of the bare boughs above my head. 
Foolish old woman that I am, I never 
hear the redbreast’s 
without feeling as though it were repeat- 
ing the story of that long-ago antumn 
morning! As J listened, there came into 
my mind some lines from a new vol- 
ume of sacred poetry, written by the Rey- 


of the same flowers in my bair, which was | erend Mr. Kehle, which Stephen Keau- 
not golden, like Lottie’s, but chestnut- | mont nad brought to my notice— 


| “Sweet messenger of caim decay, 


| 


! 


Saluting sorrow as you may, 

As one still bent to find or make the best, 
In thee, and in this quiet mead. 
The lesson of sweet peace | read, 

Ratber in all to be resigned than blest.” 


The tender words soothed me and 
seemed to interpret tc me the meaning of 


| that tranquil day, with its “withered 
hues,’’ so beautiful in death, the crumb- 
| ling ruins, and the sad smile of the 


At first Lottie did not see | 


wonderfully, and greeted him with per- | 


fect friendly cordiality, with just a touch 


| of stateliuess which was very becoming to 


He's bighly connected, | know, | 


| 


her. 

I came in fou 
too; 
nent was over, I could not but notice that 
he was graver and more thoughtful-look- 
ing than he had been before he went 
away—he even looked care-worn, | fancied. 
That, as was natural, was owing to the 
struggle in his mind betwixt love and 
duty. 

Three other gentlemen came ina little 
later—old Sir John Paget, his son Richard, 
a handsome man of about Mr. Beaumont’s 
age, and bis friend, Captain Graham, trom 
the barracks. 


my share of bis attention 


The elders of the party soon settled 


hemsel ves ior a quiet rubber, the v nyger 


ones surrounded the piano, and WHA 


kept busy playing for them while they 


autumn sun. 

I do not know how long I had sat listen- 
ing and musing; but, when I raised my 
6yes, | saw Mr. Beaumont standing at a 
little distance earnestly regarding me. He 
came nearthen and seated himself beside 
mé on the fallen tree; and I braced myself 
to listen to the confession of bis love for 
Lottie—for I felt sure that a more than 
ordinary purpose had brought him there. 

“I followed you,”’ he said; ‘I saw you in 
the distance, end 1 knew where you were 


| coming.”’ 


but when the first pleasant excite- | 


As | ventured to glance up at bim then, 
I was almost startled by the look of in- 
tense feeling in his eyes, 

Ob, how he loves her!" | thought; and 
with that reflection a certsir strength 
seemed to ve given me to bear al! that was 
in store for me, for the sake of those two, 
who were so dear, 80 worthy to be happy. 

“Eligabeth,’’ Il heard him say—he had 


never called me by that name betore— 
“Elizabeth, you must know- you must 
have seen——’’ 
‘*Yes, yes,”’ I replied, feeli: g ba a 
dream; ‘‘] know know 
AD ere i8 s0n ? 
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why should | ire b 
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strains nowadays | 


Then my resolution was furmed. I rose 
from my low seat, and looking at Stepben, 
who had risen also, I said— 

“I am very sorry indeed for what has 
happened, Mr, Beaumont; | have always 
thought of you as a friend, and I cannot 
regard you in any other light.” 

“Do you not love me ?”’ he said; and my 
eyes dropped before the look I saw in his; 
but I answered— 

“No.”’ 

Then he touched my hand, said ‘Good- 
bye!’ and left me without another word. 

I felt very old indeed when I walked 
homeward about half an hour later, and | 
went to my room and put on my black 
gown. How! should have liked to wear 
a widow’s cap too! 

Lottie was in great spirits all day; she 
would keep talking about what had 
passed during the evening before, aad 


| quizzing me about what she called my 


conquest of Captain Graham; and, to 


| blind ber more completely—such a deceit- 


tul wretch I was growing !—I pretended 
to be quite annoyed, asif I took itall to 
heart. 

Then, in the afternoon, Captain Gra- 


| ham, accompanied by Mr. Paget, actually 
| came to call; and Lottie glanced at me 
| with eyes of demure mischief as the gal- 


lant soldier sank intoa chair by my side 


/and poured all sorts of pretty nothings 


into my obdurate ears. 

We did not ruin the nerves of our guests 
with afternoon.tea in those days—we of- 
fered them wine and cake; and to all ap- 
pearances we were a very merry party, | 
suppose, when Mr. Beaumont was sud- 


| denly announced, 


Stephen looked as I had never seen bim 
look before; his face was pale and set. | 
saw him give one comprehensive glance 
at me and my companion; but he greeted 
us as if nothing had happened, and then 
went over to my mother’s chair by the 
tire, and | beard him telling her that he 
had brought her the book that she had 


| wished to see, and had also come to Fay 


“Good-bye” again for a little while, as he 
was going up to London on the Rector’s 
behalf to see about a little legal business 
connected with the parish. 

Soon after he left, our other visitors took 
their departure too, to my unspeakable re- 
lief; and mother said she was tired and 
thirsty, aud wanted her tea. 

“And, as for you, Betty,’ she said, ‘‘you 
look really feverish, my love, with that 
bright flush in your cheeks and your 6y°& 
sparkling like diamonds, and I am suré 
you will be glad ot acup of tea.” 

l admitted that I really was in need of 
and Lottie 


that feminine restorative; 
pouied and pretended to feel neglected 
4 said she was feverish too, thougt 
_ ak j ught had neve 
866 er look etter health or spirits. 

i hie days siipped away very quietly 
after this excitemenut—coloriess days they 
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were to mé, unmarked by joy or hope or 
even by violent grief. I knew the worst 
now, | thought, that fate had to offer me. 
I bad deliberately put away from me the 
one true elixir of life; but as yet I had not 
attained the resignation for which I daily 
struggled. One drop of sweetness alone 
wasin my cup—lI had at least paved the 
way for Lottie’s bappiness, acd for 
Stephen’s too, surely. 

What man could long resist ber? 1 
thought, as I fondly watched her, and felt 
her day by day growing dearer to my 
troubled heart. When he had recovered 
from the rude shock which my refusal 
had given him, his thoughts would turn to 
her, and he wonld be more than compen- 
sated for what he fancied he had lost. 

Like avy match making old mother, I 
lay awake at night making little plots to 
bring them together; but they all come to 
the ground, for we very rarely saw 
Stephen now, except at church, and, when 
we did meet, he was quite unapproachable 
in his high-bred courteous kindness, 

Dear Lottie acted her part wonderfully, 
and day by duy she seemed to grow 
prettier and more bewitching. Mother 
used to lament that parish cares took our 
dear Mr. Beaumont so much away from 
us, butany little niece wasted no breath in 
unavailing regrets. 

“She is one of us, after all,” I thought— 
for our family had always been proud and 
reticent, 

Too soon came the week after Christ- 
mas—the time fixed for ber to leave us, 
She was to travel to London with an old 
friend of ecurs—a Mr. Harcourt—who had 
business in town. Dear child, she kept 
up bravely until the last day béiore ber 
journey, and then she became very silent 
and went about with a pale and woe 
begone little face. 

We passed the evening very quietly and 
sadly, for dear mother was much de- 
pressed at the prospect of losing Lottie; 
and | was giad to retire earlier than usual 
to my room, and was sittiog over the fire 
in sorrowful méditation, thinking how 
vain apparently had been the sacritice of 
my happiness, when I heard a low knock 
at my door, and Lottie herself came in 
softly. 

How pretty she was, | remember, with 
her golden hair falling down over her pale 
blue dressing-gown, and her sweet April 
face, half sad, half bright! She sank down 
upon the rug at my feet and looked at me 
with a wistful expression in her great 
brown eyes. 

‘‘Dearest,’’? she said, clasping my hand 
in both her own, “I couldn’t go without— 
You will let me speak to you? Iam 80 
happy and so sad to-night!’ 

“Yes, darling—teill me everything,” I 
said. 

‘“‘You must have seen,’”’ she went on. 

“Yes, my love,’’ 1 said, by way of en- 
couragement, though I ftelt very much 
puzzied to know what the child could 
Inean, 

“And, ob, aunt Betty, he thinks so 
much of you !”’ continued’ Lottie, smiling 
and blushing. ‘‘He says you are ‘the per- 
fect woman, nobly planned,’ and he talks 
about your ‘sweet Madonna face. And he 
likes you in biack; he thinks it is dis 
tinguished. If you could only hear bim! 
And he says, if 1am like you when! am 
your age, he shall be pronder of me than 
if | were heir toa throne. Just think of 
that, aunt Betty! Isn’t it enough to make 
a poor thing jeaious? I have tried to be 
jealous, but | can’t, for, oh, be is so fond 
of me!” 

‘*You—yoa have had some conversation 
with bim then?’ | said, feeling mystified, 
for I could not imagine when or how 
Stephen had found an opportunity of 
meeting her. 

“Oh, yes, dear, of course; you know it! 
There was Sir Richard’s dining-party, you 
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really used such language. And then my curacy which has been offered to me ina 
thoughts went back to the morning in the poor part of London.”’ 


quiet dell, and I recalled his words, so 
grave and few, and yet so instinct with 
life and meaning. 

I tried to say something by way of con- 
gratulation; bat somehow words failed 
me. I could hardly even rejoice just then 
that fate had indeed brought them to- 
gether without my interference; I longed 
to be alone, to look things in the face. 


“You are glad, aren’t you, dearest sunt | 


Betty?’ said my niece, when she had 
ceased sobbing. ‘You koow it is all to be 
Straightforward and open. We couldn’t 
help loving each other; but I told him I 
wouldn’t marry him without the consent 
of our parents on both sides, though it 
would kill me if—— But he says bis 
father admires me very much, and so——”’ 

“His father admires you, Lottie?” | 
said. “Why, what does he know of you, 
my dear ?’’ 

‘Come, come, aunt Betty—that’s too 
much of a joke!” said the child, laugh- 
ing a little, and then beginning to cry 
again, as she laid her soft face on my 
knee, “Why, you know the dear old 
man has a! ways made love to me; and we 
have bad some quite long conversations 
together, and he congratulated me on my 
good sense, which he says is what he ad- 
mires in a young female;’”’ and here 
Lottie giggied rather irreverently. 


“And | 
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Lady Paget kissed me when I went home | 
that night, and said she wished she hada 


daughter like me; and Richard told me 


| 


she was very fond of young giris because | 


his sister Maud died when she was about 
seventeen. That was ten years ago.”’ 

“Lady Pagei—Richard!’’ The truth 
flashed into my brain and made me fee) 
weak and giddy. ‘It is—it is Richard 
Paget of whom you are spesking, love?’’ 
I said, as indifferently as 1 could. 

“Why, you silly darling, who else 


should it be?’’ said Lottie, opening her | 
eyes tothe widest extent. “Oh’’—with a_ 


sudden blush—‘'l remember now! There 
was a time when | fancied—— But it 
seems years ago, and that was a fancy, 
and not real, true, deep love like this, 
Yes; I don’t say but that I did like Mr. 
Beaumont very much at that time, and 
perhaps, if he hadn’t gone off in so rude 
and heartless a way—- But [ am so glad 


of it now; I’m sure it was all for the best; | 


and, aunt Betty, I believe everything is 


for the best, if we only knew it. And | 


then, you know, Hichard, being so kind 
and friendly just when I wanted syin- 
pathy most, was so nice and soothing; and 
from the very first he gave bimself up to 
me, and had no eyes or ears for any one 
else, except for you, aunt Betty.”’ 

‘‘And for me only because 1 was ‘aunt 
Betty,’’’ I said. 


How wonderfuliy happy and light- 


| hearted I feltas I sit there, watching the 


know, when Mrs, Chilhurst took us, and | 
there was the school-treat, and the tenants’ | 


ball, and the officers’ dance, where 1 went 
with Mrs, L’Estrange; and Captain Gra- 
ham went moping and sulking about all 
the 6vening because you were not there, 
and wouldn’t dance, though he’s the best 
waltzer in the regiment——”’ 

‘Stop, stop, child !’’ I broke in. ‘ Did 
you really meet him at the oflicers’ ball ?’’ 

‘Yes, dear. Didn't you know it? And 
don’t you remeniber his calling the next 
day? And that night really settled every- 
thing, for we decided then that life with- 
out each other would be a waste—a wilder- 
ness, And it would—it would, and a hun- 
dred million times worse!’’ And here 
my little niece burst into a sudden fit of 
S°oDDINg. 


Was ery I 40) rise near that 


firelight play over the child’s bright hair, 
with all my plans and hopes for her good 
lying in ruins! 

‘Now, Lottie,’’? 1 said, ‘you must run 
away and get a good night’s rest.” 

W bat a child sbe looked as she lay fora 
minute in wy arms! 

“Dear,” she said, almost in a whisper, 
“*] don’t know how to leave you. Do you 
know, you seem to me like my good 
angel ?”’ 

“Ah, my sweet,’ sald |, “that was not 
permitted to me; Heaven has sent you a 
better one!”’ 

About three weeks later Lottie left us. 
A parcel came from Russell Square, where 
John lived, containing some pretty prés- 
ents for mother and me, and a letter from 
Lottie giving me full particulars of her 6n- 
gagement to Richard Paget with the ap- 
proval of the parents on both sides. 

It was a cold January afternoon, | re- 
member, when, having exhausted the con- 
tents of the letter, I leaned back in my 
easy chair looking at the silent white 
world without; for the snow bad fallen 
heavily, and nowa frost had setin and 
pencilled all the darkening outlines of the 
street with silver. 

A crescent moon was rising above the 
gables of the opposite houses, and, as | 
looked, I thought of the ‘‘new earth’”’ in 
which nothing unholy or unlovely should 
finda place. I was still musing and half 
dreaming, when some one called me by 
my name, and I turned and saw Stephen 
Beaumont standing beside me. 

“Forgive me,” he said gently; ‘the fire. 
light revealed to me the fact that you were 
here, and alone, and I could not resist the 
tem plation of coming in once more to say 
‘Good-bye.’ Your servant wes standing 
at the door 

I Bay 


going away 


“But why should you leave us,’’ I said. 
“Do you not know ?” 


At Home and Abroad. 


One of the novel educational features of 


“No, indeed. Do tell me, please; let me | the Massachusetts State Reformatory isa 


claim the right of a friend, and be inquisi- 
tive.’’ 

**You havea right,’’ he said very seri- 
ously, “and I will tell you, Itis because 


class in ethics. It is conducted on a pian 
devised by President Hyde, of Bowdoin 
College. About 150 of the more intelli- 


| gent prisoners are members of the class, 


I cannot stay here for your marriage; | | The usual procedure of the class consists 


am “not so strong as! believed mysel! to 


of a lecture by the ins:ractor or a paper by 


be. Ata distance I may be able to think | some member, followed by a general din- 


of you calmly and pray for your happi- 
ness, but not here—not yet.”’ 


Beaumont,” I said. 

“No? 1 heard today that an engage 
ment had been concluded between you 
and Richard Paget.’’ 

“It is my niece Lottie who is engaged to 
Richard Paget," I said. “See—I have the 
tidings here in her own handwriting. So, 
Mr. Beaumont, if you have no better rea 
son for leaving na, you must stay. Just 
think—what should we all do without 
you ?”’ 


“Have you forgotten the day in the) 


dell ?’’ 

“No.” 

“Do you remember what you told me 
then ?”” 

“Rut that was a falsehood.’’ 

Then—well, then he gave me absolu- 
tion. 

Were we married, and did we live 
happy? Yes, we were married, and happy 


| —so happy that all the evening of my life 


is bright with tbe refisction of it. Stephen 
did not leave Castletown, of course; it 
was not to be thought of. 

We went to live in Church Cottage, the 
residence of the married curates from 
time immemorial, and only a stone's. 
throw from my old home, so that I was 
able to sce dear mother every day; and, 
six months after our marriage, my sister 
Mrs. Muirhead, who had been left a widow 
without children, came to live with her. 

Sometimes, when 1] look back upon the 
sweot record of our wedded years, I think 
that my dear husband's goodness and 
worthiness must have been accepted as an 
atonement for my shortcomings, for how 
else could Heaven have granted us such a 
happy life? 





——- SS - 

PHYSICAL TRAINING IN SCHOOL#S —Kor 
success in life, bodily Lealth is of greater 
importance than intellectual culture. 
Energy rules the world. Take two boys, 
equal in every respect, box one of them up 
in school from morning till night and 


from year to year, cultivating bis mind at 


the expense of his body, till his nerves 


have outgrown bis muacies, and his brain 
has outgrown his stomach; while the 
other boy receives a fair but equal devel- 


opment of both mind and body-—and what | 


| is the result in the two cases. 


The scholar graduates perhaps with the | 


highest bonors, but be leaves college a 
feeble invalid; intellectual and refined, he 
shrinks with nervous sensitiveness from 
the rude shocks of the battle of life. 

He is thrust aside in «a corner, or 
trampled under foot in the race, On the 
other band, the man who comes forth 
upon his career ip possession of «4 vigorous 
constitution, has the beckbone, the nerve, 
the energy, that enable him to win the 
great battle that every hurnan /ife is, 

His days are filled with bealthful and 
happy activity; bis slumbers are sweet at 
night; his cheerfulness (the natural effect 
of good digestion) makes his presence # 
pleasure to ail who know him; hé becomes 
the father of healt y offspring, and fiils 
his bome with merry volces; in short, ful- 
fila all the purposes of his being, and 
leads a prosperous, happy, useful, and 
successful life. 

Perhaps we bave conceded too much in 
yielding the palm of intellectual superior- 
ity to the more scholar. The great tact 
that the time during which the human 
brain can continue its action is limited, is 
one of the utmost importance; but it 
seems to have been generally ignored by 
those who bave had the management of 
our schoois, 

The laws of nature are inexorable. By 
dint of great and painful labor, the child 
may succeed in repeating «lot of words, 
like parrot; but, with the power of its 
brain all 6xbaueted, itis outoft the ques 
tion for it to really master and compre 
hend its lessons. The effect of the ays 
tem is to enfeebie the intellect even more 
than the body. 

—- —__ + —<— 

YoutH Lekolds happiness gleaming in 
the prospect Ave wok wk on. the 
he @xs of youth, and, instead 


| cussion of the topic 
| to be spirited and earnest, and the effect 


“But I am not going to be married, Mr. | 


The debates are said 


on the prisoners excellent. 

There isin Italy a village entirely in- 
habited by organ-grinders who have ac- 
qulred comfortable fortunes in England, 
that is for Italian peasants, and have re- 
turned to their native land to enjoy them 
with their families, They one and all 
speak English, and cuviously enough 
many of them retain the instruments with 
which they have earned their indepen- 
dence, and at night it is no unusual thing 
to hear some popular tune of many years 
| ago being ground out upon a piano organ. 
| Hypnotism asa defence reduced a young 
| Russian murderer's sentence recently to 
| five years’ imprisonment. She was an 
heiress of Varzin, who had killed her 
father by slow poison under the influence 
of a hair dresser employed to masaage her, 
| who used an ointment that made her close 
all control over herself. The ®xperta 
testified that the girl was unusually sus 
ceptible to hypnotic influence naturally, 
and that the message treatment renders 
éven healthy persons undergoing it sub- 
ject to such influence, 

Milk as a fire extinguisher was used 
with great success in Orr's Island, Me, a 
fow days ago. A milkman of that place 
found his kitchen ablaze on returning 
home at night. Ile went to the well to 
draw water ty throw on the flames, but in 
his excitement lost the bucket in the well, 
Then he ran into the dairy and got a big 
can of milk and threw the contents on the 
fiames, which had by this time gained 
good headway. He emptied can after can 
of milk on the fire, and eventually 
quenched it and saved his house, Now 
the neighbors are making ungenerous 
jokes about the eflectiveness of the milk 
asa Substitue for water, 

On the estate of Lord de Veacl near 
Cork is # Charming castle, which was built 
ata cost of fourpence, This extraordinary 
price was due to the keen business inatinct 
of a woman, Anastasia, the wife of Jobn 
Archdeacon, During ber busband'’s ab- 
sonce at the wars in 1636 she determined 
to surprise him on his return by having a 
| Castle ready to receive him, and bired a 
large number of workmen to carry out the 
| building-operations, on the agreement 
that while engaged on the work they 
should purchase their clothes and provis- 
ions from ber, and her alone. She man- 
aged the transaction #0 skilfully that on 
balancing ber accounts she found that she 
was only fourpence out of pocket. 





| 
| 
| 


The system in vogue in France whereby 
the Government retains the monopoly of 
the gale of tobacco ja worthy of imitation 
in England. Therightto sell is granted 
to poople who have served the State In 
sO1N6 Way Or other, and is found especially 
useful as aimethod for providing for the 
windows and daughters of retired public 
sorvauls, If asingle woman or a widow 
acting in this capacity desires to marry or 
re marry an authorisation trom the prefect 
of the departinent or town must be first 
obtained, On receiving the application a 
couitoission is pominated, which minak6s an 
inquiry a4 to the expedi8ney of the pro- 
spective bride continuing lo keep her to- 
bacco shop, As a@ rule matrimony tae dis- 
ability, but if the husband has any special 
claims, Or is in #« position to assure the 
permanence of the bousebold, permission 
is granted for ita retention. Ky this system 
46ure means Of livelihood is provided for 
helpless women, and some similar plan 
might be seriously considered for adoption 
6lnoOw here, 

OD 
How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for 
Any ase Of catarrh that can not be cured by 
ihn Cutiar (ure 

Fr J CHENEY & CO. Props, Toledo, oO 

We, the l* 4 d have known F J 
‘ | lulu 
pert t * (rniiea- 
4 % 
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Dur Uoung Folks. 


ALMOST STOLEN. 





BY ©. A. Lb 





day to-day, and I’m a very big. 
irl, almost" 

“Phew ! nota very big one, or you'd not 
say birfday—you're not big at all’; and 
Will, with ascorntul laugh, snapped his 
fingers a! (he smaller speaker. 

“Lam big-— I'm Ove years old, and that’s | 
big; and if L have my birfday, | shall be 
very tig -birldays always make people 
big!” prattied Dot, or Dormouse, as ber 
brothers, Will and Fred, often liked to call 
her. 

“Nonsense! you'll 
can may birthday.” 

“Lean say it almost right, hear me— 
birfday. There, | am getting big.”’ 

‘You're not; you're only a teeny-weeny 
thing that says birfday—so there!" 

lot tommed her head, and turned her face 
away, like an offended little lady, pouting 
her lips with a pretty saucy smile. 

“And why have you got thene fine logs 
on? asked Will. 

“Do you mean, what have | got my beat | 
frock on for, and my beat hat, and iny best 
nash? i'n going into town with nurse in 
the donkey carriage.’’ 

“You are--what for?”’ 

“LT ehan't tell; tis «a secret 
mustn't be told.’’ } 

“A little teeny-weeny thing like you 
tmmy tell one.” 

“Tim not a 


66 W ILL, I'm going to bave my birf- | 


not be big tll you 


and secrets 


toony-weeny, and | shan’t 
tell you,”’ 

‘You area toeny-weeny; and the pea 
cock thinks #0 too. See how be spreads out 
hin tail al you; that’s hin way of laughing 
at people, you know,’ 

“Porbaps be's laughing at you, ‘cause | 
know a secret, and you don't.” | 

“No, he Miss Vert;’’ and Will | 
pulled one ot her yellow curls, peeping | 
out from under her hat. 

“What's the matter?’ asked Fred, | 
Will's twin brother, coming up—two | 
youug giants they were, compared with | 
Dot The two whispered together. 

“Let's bide ber, and have sometun with | 
nurse,’ is what they said. | 
‘Dormouse,” spoke Will, “let's have a 
Kame with nurse, You go and hide, and | 
wo'll find you —it will bea quite a birth- 

day joke, Come along "e 

And Dot lisped a willing “Yes,” and let 
them drag her off through a gate, opening | 
from the lawn into a grass field, as fast as 
her fat legs would carry her, 

“Now crouch down here,’ said Wiil, 
putting her between two hay ricks, ‘this 
in just the thing for a hiding-place; and 
a teeny-weeny, nurse will 
And if she calis, you muat 
not answer her, mind,.”’ 

“Mustn't | say, ‘You 7” 

“No; you must say nothing.” 

“Why must | say ‘nothing?’ That's 
such a funoy answer.” 

“Just listen to her,’’ Will. 
“You must say nothing at all, not speak 
do you understand 7’ 

“Linust say nothing al 
but how’'ll know 
How’ ll | wo lo town 7” 

“We'll minnage all lial, never you mina, 
you very «uiet;’’ and 
down couched the white trocked, white 
mashed little bundle be- 
tween the two big ricks, 

“Dot, Miss Dot! where are you?” called 
nurse, coming out on the terrace, putting 
on her gloves, the donkey carriage walt- 
ing at the fromt of the steps, 

“Do you want Dot?" said Will, he and 
Fred coming Dut, as he spoke, from among 
the laurel bushes 

‘*Yos-where is she?’ 

‘Phat would be telling,’ 
voking Will. 

“Well, you'll have to tell.”’ 

“If we don’t know, wild horses couldn't 
make us tell,”’ said Fred; and both boys 
called “Dot! Dormouse!"” wondering if 
the mite would answer or not. 

No, there was no reply, so they went 
here and there, laughing, searching, and 
calling her pame, about the lawn and 
shrubbery, whiie nurse went the round of 
the house, Their inamma was from home, 
ao Dot could not bave gone to ber. 

Well, at last, as those who hide are said 
to be ableto find, the boys, sinoe they had 
ke, thought that It was time to 


inn’ t, 


you're such 


never seo you, 


lmuig hed 


vali, mot mpremk : 


nurse where | mm? 


only miuial Keep 


maiden, a wee 


answered pro- 


had their j« 


go and Ond the Htlie hide away She was 
Here ere wae i sre white be 
to. ol Ww eel the 
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log the echoes till they tahouted too, but 
no Dot answered them. 

Dear, dear! what a search they had! 
quite three-quarters of an hour by the 


clock, nurse ssid, running about the house 


| #n i garden; and the worst was, Dot was 


not to be found anywhere. 
Of course, the boys bad long ago told 


| purse of their trick, but she was far to 


frightened to scold them for it. 
Cook gave the finishing touch t their 


alarm by saving— 


“Tt muat be that tramp!’’ 

And when nurse asked, ‘What tramp?” 
she told bow a ragged woman had, ebout 
the time Dot was lost, cometo the back 
door, trying to sell clothes pegs; and when 
cook told her tbat she did not want any, 
she went away grumbling. 

“Depend upon it, she’s stolen Dot,’’ said 


| Will, and Fred standing by, with white 
| cheeks that turned a shade paler. 


“Yes, depend,” agreed nursein a two- 
worded way; and then the real search for 
the little girl began. 

The boys went into the village different 


ways, to look for thetramp. Will came | 


upon ber sitting under a hedge, but she 
had no Dot with ber, and said she badn’t 
seen her, badn’t stolen her. What did she 
want with anybody’s Dot, 


| angrily ? More, she told Will to go along, 
| or she would box his ears; and he went. 


As for Fred, he had seen “nobody nor 
nothing but one old cow, which mooed at 
him, he toid bis brother when they met at 
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she asked | 


snecks ol nice things ip between times: 


and their mistress kept looking at them as 
if she were so proud of her plump pets. 

“Some people bave such good fortune!” 
sighed Nobody's dog, with a sad shake of 
his stumpy tail, “I heard somebody say 
once, ‘Every dog bas his day.’”’ 

“And acat has two Sundays,’’ inter- 
rupted a pert voice. ‘‘Perbaps you never 
heard that, eh, dog ?’’ 

It wasa smutty white kitten frisking on 
a doorstep witb an empty cotton reel; and 
she put her head on one side, and gave 
her tail a flick 

“You do look an object!" sald the kit- 
ten. “You can’t bave combed your hair 
for a monthb.”’ 

“Those who live in glass houses 
shouldn’t throw stones,”’ retorted No- 
body’s dog. “When did you wash your 
face my lady? Not this week, I should 
say.”’ 

The smutty kitten grew angry at this, 
because it was, unfortunately, true. 

“[ wish you wouldn’t stand there hind- 
ering,’ she cried. ‘Tuesday is always my 
busy day, and anybody with sense could 
see that 1am particularly engaged’; and 
she began to play witb the reel agsin. 

“T suppose,’’ he besitated, ‘there don’t 
happen to bea place in your place for a 


| good watch-dog, is there ?”’ 


the cross roads, afver scouring the village | 


by different ways; so they went home. 


Tripping in at the gate leading from the | 


| grass field to the lawn they espied Dot 


with Frisk, her little doggie, ay they wen! 
in at the front gate. 

“Why, Dot, where bave you been?” 
cried Will. 


| sired 


| their masters! 


“I've been for a long walk, ‘cause twas | 


80 long to hide, and | thought | should be 
quite lost. And—and—well, | wanted to 


catch a butterfly all down the field, and I | 


river, and | went over the bridge after it, 
into the next field, and Frisk was there; 
and we had such a nice time, and | forgot 
the butterfly. And now, is nurse ready?”’ 

“Ready! Nurse, she's found,’’ sbouted 
Will across the lawn. 

“You couldn't have looked for her, 
boys,’ said nurse, who now her pet was 
found had time to grumble. 

‘Wo did—I remember seeing something 
white all across the field, and I thought 
‘twas «a butterfly,’’ confessed Will. 

“And that was me,’’ laughed Dot. 


| went; and then the butterfly went over the | 


“And that shows you're only a littie | 
tloeny-weeny thing; same as | said be. 


fore,” spoke Will. 

“| shan’t be a teeny-weeny on my 
next birfday, and I shan’t call it birfday 
then,’’ said hopeful Dot. 


‘We sball see,’’ answered Will, lifting | 
| and two boys, attended by a groom, came 


herinuto the donkey carriage, which had 
been still 
drove with nurse to town. 


waiting for them; and off she | 


The ‘secret’ which took them there was | 


the buying of « large birthday cake; 
‘*’cause Lam a very big girl, and must 
havea birfday cake—a real one; so Dot 


seid; and at teatime she managed, she and 
nurse between them, lo chop out a piece of 
cake for each of her brothers quite nicely. 
“Hut | shall do it bet.er next birfday,’’ 
#he told them. 
“When you're nota lillie leeny-weeny, 
niet can aay Dirthdsay,’? added Will, 
_———__ © <—---—- 
NOBODY'S DOW, 


HY H. M. HK, 





Kk surely was a queer shaggy fellow 
H with one ear and a half—the other 
half had gone in «a sculille with a 


terrier—a sumpy tail, and two 
brown eyes, 

Up and down the town he wandered, in 
the aimless fortorn way ot a dog who has 
no master and no home; and now and then 
he got under the feet of the passers by, 
and received a kick or an angry word. 

When, moved by hunger, ine stopped 
near a butcher's shop, the butcher bimeself 
c.me running out, and warned bia off in 
a big husky voice. 

“We don't want stray dogs banging 
about,’’ said the man of beef and mutton, 
“One of 'em bolted with a sheep’s heart. 
So be off with you, I say !’’ 

Nobody's dog looked at him sadly, and 
wenton down the street. He had had no 
breakfast, and there seemed no prospect of 
dinnes, supper, or any other meal. 

A carriage drove past, in which sata 
lady and two pugs, who occupied the back 


seat Oh, how fat and sleek anc, un fort 
able those pugs did look ! 
me could well imagine them enjoying 


ree wok m@nlin imy bemiiieosm Littl 


| and its rider was thrown oll. 


“No indeed, that there is not,’’ returned 
the kitten quickly. “My mistress keeps 
nothing worth stealing, and she never has 
bones.”’ 

The dog turned away and left ber; it did 
seem hard that in all the great big world 
there should be no place for one who de- 
to do his duty. And then, it was 
such lonely work, belonging to no one. 

How he envied the dogs he saw scurry- 
ing along atthe sound cf a whistle from 
They had good homes, and 
someone to pat them. It is #0 hard to beall 
alone, even if you are nothing moretban a 
shaggy dog with a ridiculously short tail. 

All that day the poor fellow wandered 
about; a drink of water and acrust thrown 
away by some child were ail he had to eat, 
and he slept on a dcorstep. 

“Suppose I try the country now?’’ he 
thought. ‘‘Perbaps someone will be want. 
ing a watch dog out there, They gener- 
ally have tbem at farm houses, | believe,.’’ 

But Nobody’s dog did not seem 
wanted, at least not by the farmers’ wives, 
who appeared to 
the chickens, and promptly drove bim off 
the premise witha broom handle. Nor 
would they listen to his explanations 

“Be off!" was what they said; and one 
of them threw a piece of wood at him, 
which hit hin on the shoulder. 

“There s66euis DO place in the world for 
me,” said Nobody's dog; and quite dis 
heartened, he lay down by the side of the 
road. 


Presently there wasa clatter of hoc fs, 


cantering along the road. 

One of the ponies—evidently a very 
spirited one—suddenly shied violently at 
the sight of the dog lying near the path, 
There was a 
ery of “Oh, Harold !’ from the second 
boy, and the groom, in a great hurry, 
Sprang from his horse, and ran to give his 
help. 

“Are you 
quired anxiously. 


burt, Sir Harold?’ he in- 
“It's «ail the fault of 


' that good for nothing puppy yonder: and 


wistfal | 


the pony’s fresh to-day, too.” 

“My leg hurts; | believe I've sprained 
something,’ sald the boy, who looked 
very white “No, Wilsen, don’t hit the 
dog; it wasn’t his jault. Poor fellow !’’ 
for our waif bad crept up to him and was 
licking his hand. ‘Poor old doggie, you 
look as if you bad no one to care for you.” 

“| say, Harold, can you manage to ride 
bome ?” asked Alan, bis cousin. ‘It isn’t 
very far.’ 

‘‘] don’t think | can,’’ muttered little 
Sir Harold; and the groom carried him to 
the grass by the side of the road. 

“Mr. Alan, will you please ride bome as 
fast as ever you can, and tell my lady wi a’ 
bas happened, and ask her to send the 
carriage?” said Wilson quickly. ‘Don't 
spare the pony, sir.” he auded; and Alan, 


| with a scared face, galloped away. 


Sir Harold revived in a few minute-, 
though bis foot still pained him. He be 
gan to pat and make much of the dog which 
had caused bis tumble, and Nobody’s dog 
responded with the greatest enthusiasm. 

“Do you think he’s a stray, and has no 
owner, Wilson ?”’ 

“Yes, | should say he was just a vaga 
bond, Sir Harold,’’ was Wilson’s repiy. 

‘Then I shall take him home with me,”’ 
said his young master, in a tone of decision 

The carriage came, and with it Alan and 
Lady Lester—Haroid’s mother. Harold 
was lifted into it; he whistled, and No 
bod y’s dog sprang in after him. 

Lady Lester remonstrated, but she had 
to giveio. Harold was her osiy son, and 
was there anything she would not do fo: 


him? And this the boy knew quite w 
shall call bim Dandy said Nir 
‘Mother dear, he really is a 
r K ) SL Bee wW gratetu ‘ 


to be | 


think that he was after | 


THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS. 


There are 19,837,516 church members 
in the United States. 


March, May, August and November 


will have five Sundays each. 


The Pope is fond of children and fre- 
quently wives them audience. 


The latest photograph of the heavens 


shows 68 000,000 planets and stars. 


‘Die, and I will do the rest,’’ is the 
advertisement of a Chesaning, Mich., funeral 
director 


A farmer of Missouri claims to have 
been successful inthe cultivation of coffee tn 
his garden. 


Only two of the thirteen Texans in 
the National House of Representatives are 
natives of Texas. 


Some unregenerate scoundrels entered 
the oftice of Toledo's Chief of Police and stole 
that officer's overcont, 


The only eclipse visible in North 
America in 1896 will occur August 22 2, a par- 
tial eclipse of the moon. 


The beggar who displays an empty 
sleeve should be careful lest he be arrested 
for carrying concealed arma. 


A 12-year-old boy preacher, assisted 
by his father and mother, i» conducting 1e- 
vivals in Carter and Lewis counties, Ky. 


The earthworm propels himself along 
the ground or through the earth by means of 
bristles projecting from each ring of his 
body. 

At Weat Salem, Ohio, last week, 27 
nen turned out with thelr teams and cut and 
delivered 27 cords of wood to the widows of 
the place, 

‘'wo Mount Vernon, N. Y., police- 
men had «a running fight with revolvers, each 
mistaking the other for «a burglar. Neither 
was hurt, 


li is said that the police of New York 
city have received orders to stop persons 
from whistling on the streets of the metropolis 
itter midnight, 


A St. Bernard was sold for $2350 at 
the Birmingham, England, dog show, This ts 
suid to be the highest price ever paid fora 
St. Bernard ae auction, 


‘The tuft of feathers on the Prince of 
Wales’ crown is sald to have cost $50,000 and 
the lives of several hunters, It took twenty 
years to collect the feathers, 


Ax speaking tubes are found not to 
work on the English warships, owing to the 
rattling of the machinery, the admiralty hus 
determined to try telephones, 


Several of the Ishpeming, Michigan, 
miners who recently emigrated to South 
Africa write that they are earning big wages, 
and the country isn’t half as rough as they 
expected, 


It is reported that the Germans, who 
have recently made heavy purchases of 
American apples, intend to use this fiuit in 
the manufacture of Champagne by an entirely 
new und secret process, 


A bicyclists’ accident insurance com- 
pany has just been organized in Westfield, 
Mass. It proposes to insure bicycle riders 
against all manner of accidents met with 
while riding their machines, 


A brass band whose entire member- 
ship is composed of Penobscot Indians ts said 
to have been organized in Maine. The way tin 
which the “poor Indian” manages to keep 
himself before the public does “bent the 
band." 

Dr. Young records that at Gibraltar 
the bution henrd nt a cts 
tunce of binities, waned tis true Chat over wr 
surinee Of tee sound ts pre 


volcoe bins been 


well as ou 
with 


ter us 


priate extraordinary clearness sane 


strength 


At a recent reunion in Kentucky there 
man, ninety-cight years old, tht 
weighed but sixty three pounds, a baby two 
years old that weighed ninety-six and one 
half pounds, and a woman with twelve toes 
and fourteen fingers. 

There is a Smith family in’ Ohio with 
The father ts the Rev. 
Jeremiah Prophet Elijah Ssioith. His sons are 
named Most Noble Festus and Sir Walter 
Seott Bart, and his daughters Juan Fernandez 
Island und Terra Del Fuego, 


A number of converts walked over 
the shore ice, scrunched through the thin 
edge and waded out into the icy sea at Orr's 
Island, Me., to be baptized a few days ago. 
Even tin the middle of summer the sea in that 
region is so cold that few people bathe in It. 


wis one 


pecullar given names, 


The famous Russian painter Verest- 
chagin has advised the inhabitants of Mos 
cow to build all their houses in strictly Ruy. 
siun style. This, he said, would give the city 
an Original aspect that would attract thou- 
sands of tourists, and bring money for public 
tin provements 


One day last week a man presented at 
the St. Louis Sub treasury «a #4 bill of the old 
redemption. Ile 
jpuidatih of the 


obtat 


t ental « rency for 







arene Sore 
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A FRAGMENT. 


BY Ww. W. L. 





~weetheart, the night ts in iy leat, 
The day is in your eyes; 

let's blend together day and night, 
And make of earth a paradise. 


EE ere 


ULD ENGLISH FAIRS. 








Ilere we are in the middle of Barthol- 
omew Fair—quite a hundred years ago, 
please tv remember, for it is no longer 
held. 

Bartholomew Fair dates from early 
times, for it began as far back as the 
reign of Henry I. The Court jester, 
Rtahere, turned monk, and persuaded 
the king to let him hold an annual 
market at Smithfield, close to the mon- 
astery where he lived. The monks were 
able to make money by taking tolls 
from the stall keepers. 

In those early days tradesmen came 
to the fair to buy and sell grout bales of 
cloth, and housewives laid in a stock of 
useful articles. But gradually pleasure 
took the place of business, and every 
kind of show might be seen. 

The Lord Mayor, attended by the 
Aldermen, always went in state, and 
stood under a special archway to pro- 
claim the fair open. Then they walked, 
in all the bravery of scarlet gowns and 
gold chains, in a field close by, and 
looked on at some wrestling. After 
this it was usual to let loose a basket of 
live rabbits among the crowd, and a 
number of boys hunted them. 

At one time it was the fashion to go 
to Bartholomew Fair to eal roast pig. 
Generally, too, there was one of these 
interesting animals op show—a live one, 
of course. 

Toby, the Learned Pig, attracted a 
great many visitors. He was advertised 
to spell, read, and cast up accounts, 
kueel at command, perform blindfold 
with twenty handkerchiefs over his eyes, 
tell the time by a watch, and the age of 
anybody. Also, it was stated that when 
asked a question he would give an im- 
mediate answer. 

He bad a rival in a four-footed gentle- 
man called ‘The Amazing Vig of 
Knowledge,’”? who could count, tell 
black from white, and knew the value 
of money. You had to pay the equiv- 
alent of a dime to see him. : 

A learned pony was also on view, a 
fat boy, a fire-eater, a Scotch giant, 
several dwarfs—one called ‘‘the cele- 
brated Windsor fairy’’—and various 
puppet shows. Signor Capelli, a con- 
juror, had with him a company of per- 
forming cats. One beat a drum, while 
another turned a spit; a third yravely 
roasted coflee over a little fire, anda 
fourth ground some knives. One pussy 
seemed to understand both French and 
ltalian when her master spoke to her. 
Besides the cats, the Signor exhibited a 
wondertul dog, who would play, he de- 
clared, at dominoes with any gentleman 
that would have a game with him. 

Mountebanks, tumblers, and jugglers 
came in crowds to exhibit their skill to 
the fair-goers. Among others there was 
an Italian, ‘‘Scaramouch,’? who danced 
on the tight rope, with a duck on his 
head, and wheeled across it a barrow 
containing two children and a doy. 

Little girls who went to the fair ven- 
erally bought a ‘Bartholomew baby;”’ 


this was a doll, only in those days they | 


would not have known it by this name. 
A dolls’ house they called a ‘‘baby- 
house, ”’ 

Smithtield, in wet weather, was a foot 
deep in mud, and the Lord Mayor, in 
1614, was ordered by the king to have it 
paved. At the end of last century it 
was quite dangerous to go to Barthol- 
omew Fair, on account of a gang of 


rascals who called themselves ‘Lady | 
They broke into the | 


Holland’s Mob.”’ 
houses, robbed the fair-goers, and were 
sO strong and so numerous that the 
watchmen and constables were afraid to 
interfere with them 


aoubt ope reason why the fa War 


This was, no 





_Mayor’s horse, and after 
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aod important as its cousin of Barthol- | 
omew. The Mayor of Cambridge went | 
on horseback to open it, preceded by 


Se 


F emininities. 
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FAasculinities. 


the crier in scarlet, twenty-eight con- | Mr. Giladstone’s favorite drink isan | How easy it is for a lazy man to prove 


stables, three drums, two trumpeters, 
the town band, the bellman, riding, and 


| many others, Two footmen, in red coats 


and carrying white wands, led the 


him came 


_ twelve aldermen, also riding, and a long 





string of Cambridge citizens. Lastly 
rode a large number of boys, who after 
the fair had been proclaimed open had 
horse races, and each on his return 
might ask for a cake and some ale at 
the Town Hall. 

Fairs were important things in the 
olden days, as you can easily see. Even 
now, there is a fair at Nijni- Novgorod, 
in Russia, which lasts six whole weeks, 
and you can walk for miles without 
going over the same ground twice. 
There is the French street, the English 
street, the Armenian street; and a Chi- 
nese warket, where are rows and rows 
of stalls selling nothing but tea. You 
might walk fora mile and see nothing 
but iron goods come from Siberia; and 
if you felt hungry, and happened to 
step into a Tartar eating-house, you 
woulc most likely get for dinner a little 
piece of roast horse. 

This giant fair is devoted to  busi- 
ness, and not so much to fun and frolic. 
As an instance of a short fair, there 
used to be one held in June in the north 
of England, which began as soon as the 
sun set and ended an hcur after it rose. 
It went by the appropriate name of 
Sleepy Market. 

Gingerbread fairs used to be more 
common in Merry England than they 
are now; and it is said that they are 
still held in Hungary. 

Until about twenty years ago, Bir- 
mingham boys and girls had two every 
year to save up their pennies for. The 
lirst was called ‘Pleasure Fair,’’ the 
second “Onion Fair,’’ and both could 
boast of long lines of gingerbread stalls, 
where you could buy all sorts of oddly- 
shaped brown cakes, froma king witha 


gilt crown down to a currant-eyed pig. 
TT a 


PARISIAN COOKING DVARTIES.—The 
latest excitement in Paris society is the 
pursuit of cooking as an ac:omplish 
ment, cooking soirees being far from un- 
usual. At a recent reception at the 
mausion Of «a princess, a refreshment 
bar was fitted up in the drawing room, 
at which the guests were supplied with 
dishes, broiled, roasted, and stewed on 
clegapt cooking-stoves by very aristo- 
cratic young women. The men, it is 
said, could not eat enough, in their 
anxiety to show their appreciation of 
the novel institution and its charmipy 
promoters. 

Se a 


Brains of Gold, 


Patience is always a step toward god- 
liness, 

Whatever love undertakes to do, it 
does well 

When we vive grudgingly, we do not 
ive atall 
renuson 


Peace rules the day where 


rules the mind 


To rejoice in the prosperity of another | - 
t | wt once 


ix to partake of it. 


Our own heart, and not other men’s 
opinions, forms our true honor, ' 


Recollection is the only paradise from | 
| Httle King of Kome, Napoleon's son by hits 


which we cannot be turned out, 


; . c ill find life | 
Choose well, and aan will Os i life | France under two emporors, three kings and 


very good, and very well worth living 


Libraries are the shrines where ali the 
relics of ancient saints, full of true virtue, 
and without delusion or imposture, are pre- 
served. 

There is a whole sermon in the saying 
of the Persian—‘‘In all quarrels, leave open 
the door of reconcillation We should never 
forget it 

Keep clear of personalities in general 


conversation Talk of things, subjects and 


thoughts The smallest minds occupy them 
selves with personalith 
let humor 


bedew dut Let yvaiety 


nm 


egg beaten up in sherry. 
She: Do you think it would be un- 


Certainly not; if she is rich enough for two, 


Lady Sandhurst is the only lady for 
more than 300 years on whom the honor of the 
freedom of the city of London has been con 
ferred. 


Waiter, at 11 I’. M.: There is a lady 
outside who says her husband promised to be 
home early to night. All, rising: Excuse me 
a moment. 


Miss Hasbeen: I’m very tired after 
the dance last night. Little Ethel: Yes, you 
must be. Sister says you held the wall up the 
whole evening." 


Danish papers say that the l’rincess 
Maud of Wales objects to marrying her cou- 
sin, Prince Christian of Denmark, because of 
the near relationship. 


The Duchess of Albany has invented 
a school desk and seat for which the Sanitary 
Institute has awarded her «a gold medal at its 
exposition in London. 


A Paris shoe dealer is authority for 
the statement that Madrid ladies have the 
smallest feet, while the women of Sweden 
have the most shapely ones. 

A little Italian girl in New York, 4 
years old, has just died cf blood potsoning 
caused by green thread which was put in her 
ears after they were pierced. 


In Norway the borses are broken in 
by women. They muke pets of them first 
feeding the colts out of their own hands, and 
teaching them to follow like dogs. 


Mabel: A lot of us girls have estab- 
lished a secret society, Jack. Jack: What are 
the objects of it? Mabel: Why, we meet 
together and tell secrets, of course!" 


‘*Why did you break off your enyage- 
ment with Miss Bertha?’ ‘Because her 
parrot wasalwuays saying ‘Stop that, George.’" 
“But what difference did that make’? Your 
engagement was nota secret.” “But ny name 
is not George.” 


| Young wife: Ob, mamma, put the 
| curling tongsin the fire, quick! Charlie has 
been bitten by a mad dog. Mother: Are you 
going to Cauterize the wound? Young wife 
No; 1] want to curl my bangs so 1 can run for 
the doctor. Hurry up. 

It was the barking of her faithful pet 
dog that attracted the attention of neighbors 
to the rooms of Mrs. kelly, the Portland wo 
man found the other day frozen in her chair 





The dog had remained by her side during the 
| long hours, whining and crying for help. 


At a ‘“‘leap-year party”? in Chat- 
| tanoogn, recently, the young ladies who 
| formed the committee of tmnanagement had 
| posted up in conspicuous parte of the ball 
such mottoes as the following, “We imean 
business,” “None of your poverty dodges,’ 
| “Wualtiog is tedious,” ete. 


Bloomeis are at a discount in St. 
Petersburg. Only one woman was ever piven 
a permitte ride a bleycele tn that city, and 
since she fell off ber wheel and had tobe taken 
tow hospital the police have refused to let a 
woman ride a wheel, UChista the wrong soa 
son of the year tor bleyeling tu St. Petorsburg, 
uny way 


“It was # grave question,’’ said the 
school trustee. “We have got to dectde to 
night whether or not we shall tench sewing to 
our public schools here.” “) think It's a good 
thing,” said bis wife, “And T hope you'll vote 
| for it, especially forthe boys. If Willie had 
| to sew his own buttons on he wouldn't so on- 
| joy the pleasure of pulling them off 
want the opinion of mothers, tt is favorable.” 





| ‘* ncle,’’ said a young man to an ex- 
| perfenced old ventleman, “lam going to pro 


"| pose to my sweetheart this evening, and I 


|} wish you'd post me a little as to how to 
manage in case she should not listen faver 
ably tomy suit.’ “Well, Tow, if she aways, tn 
a decided tone of voloe, ‘Lean never love you, 
don't lowe heart, for there will yet be hope 
But if she softly says, Noone, dear Tom, has 
more sincere wishes for your than 


Il, you might «as well take your hat and leave 


happiness 


M. SKarthelemy Saint-Hilaire, who 
died recently tn Paris at the aye of Itrt, was 
the page who announced to Josephine, the 
divorced wife of Napoleon L. the birth of the 
second marriage. Saint Hilatre lived = in 
two republics, He and Napoleon Ill, were 
schoolmates, but he so detested the means 
whereby the latter gained power that he 
would have nothing to do with the Second 
Empire. 


A school for native ludian women will 
be opened early in the Coming year at Luck 
now, under an English lady principal, for the 
training of teachers and for the preparatory 
education of women who wish to enter the 
medical profession | here ts also urgent need 
for women lawyersinthe great dependency, 
where the disabilities surrounding widowhood 


frequently taker 


i 


sdvantage of by un 


lows of thelr 


are 
ij ous people to ob a 


t The read arred from male he 


} 
} 


maidenly for a girl to propose toa man? He; | 


| 





that luck ts against him 


Impressionist photographs are a new 
invention. It tis said they enable aman to see 
himeelf as others see him. 


The man who thinks about marrying 
usually remains a bachelor, It's the fellows 
who don't stop to think who got married 


Everybody commends the modest man 
and rushes ahead and takes the seats awny 
from him when there ts « crowd getting 
aboard the car. 


Mre. Quiggs: Your husband reminds 
me of somebody. Mra. Netghbors. He re 
mninds me of his mother every time the cook 
ing doesn't sult him. 


There are three negroes in the new 
Ohio Legislature and one tn the Baltimore 
City Counctl, and tn both they will beexpected 
to set their white brethren a good example 


Boggs: How is it that your hair is 
quite white, while your beard in very dark 
Noges: It's the most natural thing ino the 
world. Boggs: Indeed! Noggs: It ts 30 youts 
older. 


The young man in Crawfordsville, 
Ind., who robbed his best girl while she sung 
love songs to him ts worthy of some con 
sideration tn the mean-man champtouship 
«uestion 

A very rare occurrence recently hap 
pened at Copenhagen, where a retirod mill 
tary officer celebrated his second silver wed 
ding. Ue is eighty two years old, his 
wife being filty two. - 

In the counting house of an Lrish- 
mnan the followtng notice is eahtihted tna 


secon 


conspicuous place: “Persous having to lust 
ness in this office will plonse wet It dome us 


s00Nn 4&8 possible and leave.’ 


Bride, on shipboard at sea: “I feel se 
sick, my dear; and ff 1 should die and they 
bury me here, you'll sometimes come ane 
plant flowers on my grave, won't yor 
Hubby: “Yes; water lilles.”’ 


Lover: You are yetting pretlicr every 
day. Sweet girk Just now Foam living on 
brown bread and water, to laprove tury conn 
plexton, Lover: How long can you Keep that 
up? Swee wihil oh, ticle fladtely 
Then, let's get married 


Laver 


Io support of the doctrine that lem 
permnce ix conducive to longevity, tl thay te 
noted that the two Gldest ox Mayors bi the 
country both belong to Porthand, Me Phiey 
are Neal Dow and Wo OW 
whomare ol years old 

A wlalistician says 
that muslotans bave, us a 
hen da of tits Dre Uhre poe dense: Gof Life: thre natant 
clan's bate Moutishes tiost, and in every le 


Ptvcrrsepeeconn, brotha eft 


he has observed 


rule, exeellent 


music devotees only one latirless lend te met 
with; wihiil 
every lane bead 


bre cot tien preerteceettantin aalecnet PE dae 


A little wore tian «a year ayo a youny 
wotnun tn Frankfort, Lie, 
Character namied bermory, bie thie leogee Chiat abe 
would reform: lim 
Zuine won Was wont tea reformatory for a 


ee ee ee 


Liat wooek the cones sate 


yeur, after conviction tn the court for aeatat 
ing her husband to steal poultry 
Iu countries where oranges prow in 


plenty, Country yventiomen me the Cheapest 


kind for blacking thelr boote The orange te 


cut in two, and the jules side of one halt te 


| rubbed on the soot of an trom pot, and thon on 


If you | 


i wm boot, Them the toot ts rubbed with mw oft 
brush, anda bright polish at once af yponie 
Dr. W. Seward Webb ol New York 
has adopted wm faneiful livery fer tien wen 
| Vante. They wear black comnts with gilt but 
tons and gold festoons, black plush breeches 
with wilt buckles, ellow plush walstoont. 


with silk stockings, and low «tions with large 
plain silver buckles, They are ct 


gard to thelr form: with as mineh care ma the 


omen in ore 


mannayer of a mpectmcular drat oleote the 
ladios of the fist row 


In wpite of the fun that has been 
poked at Pitnee Henry of Huttenbernye, bh i 
rently one of the few toormiboraotl the Hrlttel 
royul faintly whi periahkkeeca Ppbeepoelt swt 
(Queen Vietorla finda tin wervlees tnvalu 
she eeldom travels without attachin atu 
Henry ter ter sutte We 1 Coreen cof raatiyers 
Pleasing presence and i og! deal oof tact 
Hie is very energeti ciel bis econ | 


ments are quite varted 


For two years Michael Grartland, a 
whr Veteran in New haven, Cone lee 


hard to secure a penston Last week 


A tew dnys after bia Gdeuth «a Ceovernine nt 
letter war received atthe North Tlaven Post 
office, saying the nupplleation for je 

Wae yvianted Aw t.artliand jienves tie ety 
the pension money wile} uuvrewate 


Hw, reverts tothe Treasury 
(rermany a remarhatee 
Johanna Volght Atmityrostu 


There is in 
woman named 
who isa poeters Butshe daes not enmn 
living by her pen she we 
swinging her fal , t 
mowing the 


the @ariy and it 
thresh 

vit ‘ ac ytiie 

her cows, tte 

cruelly tte | yt 


ittle 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


A beautiful skating costume has a full 
flaring skirt of ermine bordered with 
band of black bear fur. 

The plain, perfectly fitted bodice is made 
of heavy white broadcloth. The collar 
band is made of ermine fur. The sleeves 
havea large pull of the ermine, and are 
metatihbe elbows by deep coffsof white 
cloth, which are encircled atthe wrist by a 
band of bearfar. The long boa is black 
bear and the muff is ermine. 

The large white felt bat is trimmed 
around the base of the crown by two small 
folds of black velvet. A white velvet chou 
is placed on either side of the front of the 
brim close to the crown, while four black 
ostrich feathers are arranged at the back, 
t@o standing erect and two falling to the 
aides. This costume would be very eftec- 
tive carried out in Persian lamband viclet 
cloth, the bat in this case being black feit 
with choux of violet velvet or bunches of 
the silk viclots 

Another truly elegant skating costume 
is made of bottle green cloth, trimmed 
with sable fur and green velvet elabo- 
rately embroidered in tine goid, blue and 
white cord studded with many colored 
stones. The skirt is cut in the regulation 
atyle, the foot being adorned by appliques 
ol the embroidered velvetand a band of 
sable fur, which surrounds the skirt six 
inches from the edge. 

The chic coat bodice had the leftside and 
the full, sbort basques inade of the om 
broidered velvet, which are edged with 
sable. The right side of the front of the 
bodice fastens over on the left side trom 
the neck to the buat by three gold but 
tons, and is then invisibly fastened inthe 
centre of the front from the buat to the 
waist, being entirely edged with fur. The 
sablo collar-band is partially concealed 
under a large turn-down collar of em- 
broidered velvet edged with fur. The 
shoulder cape of sable extends over the 
shoulders and across the back, ornamented 
over either sleeve by «a sable tail. The 
velvet sleeves are gigots, ‘Thesable muff 
is garnished with the sable tails 

The toque worn with the charming cos- 
tume is made of green velvet trimmed 
with gold and black poppies that nestie in 
eboux of chine ribbon arranged at the 
right side, while two black ostrich plumes 
decorate the centre of the back, 

Another swell costume is made of light 
brown cloth trimined with metal buttons 
and Corsican fox furs. ‘The skirt is cut 
with a flat frontand well defined futing 
atthe sides and back. On the right side 
near the waist line are four large metal 
buttons, simulating the fastening of the 
akirt. The foot is bordered by a band of 
fox fur eight inches wide, 

A neat and comfortable dross for « jittle 
boy's creas is made of tobacco. brown cloth, 
opening in the frontto forma V, which is 
made of plaited white eatin. The white 
satin reverse collar is edged witha frill of 
cream-colored guipure lace, The small 
turn over oollar is made of white satin, 
The white leather belt fastens with a white 
pearl buckle, The bishop sleeve is drawn 
into a white satin cuff, headed by a wide 
frillof the gulpure, 

A atylish dress fora girl of (twelve years 
is made of a check woollen in two shades 
of brown, The skirt ts four yards wide 
and made of separate breadths, which are 
nearly straight at the edge on account of 
the tucks, but are gored at the top 

The blovse bodice is made upon a plain, 
well fitting lining, and is fastened on the 
left shoulder and under the left arm. 
Three tucks, one inch deep, ran round the 
figure just above the waist line The 
brown satin ribbon collar band has a bow 
of the same at the back. The ribbon sash 
fastons in the front with acut steel buckle. 
The upper sieeve is puffed to the elbow, 
and is encircled with three tucks, while 
the lower sleeve is quite plain 

Another pretty frock is madeof blue 
serge. The full skirt is ornamented in the 
centre of the front by a double box plait of 
the serge, extending from the waist to the 
edge, which gradually widens es it de 

acends, 

The plain bodice is open in the front to 
the chestand embellished with blue vel- 
vet revers. A double box plait extends 
from the chest to the waist enriched on 
either side by emall white pearl buttons. 
The chemisette is made of ecru silk. The 
belt is blue velvet. The gigot sleeve bas 
the front seam opened atthe waist to the 
depth of two inches and is faced with blue 
velvet, which rolls back toform a pointed 


ceutt. 
A suitforat vy, if I { y ears _ 
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belted jacket, with a deep sailor collar 
opening to be belt. A tucked white linen 
plastron is worn with this suit, and the 
large separate sailor collar is made of 


a white pique. This belt is made of the | come in contect with t 


cloth, and fastens in the front with two 
cloth buttons. The bishop sieeves have 
narrow cloth cuffs. 

The lingerie and underclothing of both 
girls and boys is certainly exquisite 
Drawers and jorseys for little boys are of 
the finest of cashmere woo! or of silk, in 
dainty colors, such as flesh. pink, azure or 
maize, and are finished cfl atthe neck. 
sleeve: and lower part of the leg with nar- 
row bande of silk, feather-stitched. 





Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIETY OF KUBJ BOTS. 


luk on Linen, Calico, or White Muslin. 

Immediately lay the damaged part of 
the article in plenty of milk. Immerse it 
well. Letitiie. Then rub it well Let it 
lie, and rub it alternately all day. Only 
very hard rubbing will get it out, but 
every vestige may be removed. 

To Improve Saody Soils.—Mix weil to. 
gether ten loads of stable manure, tive 
loadsa of clay, twenty busheis of ashes, and 
an equal amountof lime, Let tiese re- 
main in a heap for several months, when 


the compost will be ready for use, Ky | 


this means poor sandy Foils may be 
brought to a state of permanent fertility. 
To Remove (irease Spots from Dresses 
(Woollen), Furniture, Carpets, 
Clothes, Ac.—Make the poker red hot. 
Hold it over the grease spot within an inch 
of the material. Ina second or two the 
grease will disappear, Ke sure not to let 
the poker touch the material lo burn it, 
How Saucepans are Knamelled.—The 
insides of saucepans and other iron vessels 
are ollen enamelled; this is done by firet 
making the surface of the iron chemically 
clean, by exposing it toa gentie heat in a 
mixture of sulphuric acid and water; the 
tiin6 it has to remain in tho acid varying 
from #ix to twenty-four hours, The article 
is then to be removed, cleansed with a 
brusb, and well washed with water. The 
surface of the metal to be enamelled is 
then to be covered with @ préparation of 
calcined flints, borax, and clay free from 
iron, well ground together, and made into 
afrit with water. The vessel is put in a 


warm place, until this coating becomes | 


cuitedry., Then another coat of a differ- 
ent composition is to be applied over the 
preceding one. ‘This consists of glass 
(dnely powdered, and containing no lead ) 
borax, and carbonate of soda; the ingredi- 
ents belog carefully mixed al! together 
into a paste with hot water; and well dried, 
This composition is to be reduced to tine 


| powder, and dusted over the casting pre- | 


viously applied. ‘The article is then placed 
in « kiln, and exposed to a degree of heat 
sufficient to fuse the composition into a 
kind of glass or porcelain. When iron 
vessels enamelled in this manner are used, 
care must be takén that the enamel is 


never oxposed to a higher temperature | 


than that at which water boils—2l2 degree 
abr. 
be placed by the fire, or on a stove, with- 
outasufficiont quantity of water in them, 


To Remove Grease from Silk.—Lay the 
silk ons table, on a clean white cloth. 
Cover the damage thickly with powdered 
French chalk. On this lay a sheet «f blot 
ting paper, andon thetopa hotiron. If 
the grease does not disappear at once, re- 
peat the process, 

ro Remove Port WineNStains. —If a glass 
of port wine is spilt on a dreas or table 
cloth, immediately dash all over ita glass 
ofsherry. Rub vigorously with dry soft 
cloths, No stain will be left. 


To Clean Ladies’ Kid Bootsa.—Dip a rag 
inalmond oil, and temove all the mud 
from the boot, a piece ata time, drying as 
you go, and never leaving the leather 
moist. Polish with clean rag and more 
oil. If you dislike the dulness tbis pro. 
cess leaves, when quite dry polish with 
the palm of the hand. Kid is thus both 
cleaned and preserved, 

Apple Butter.—Fill a preserving pan 
with peeled, quartered, and cored appies 
Add cloves, allspic6é, and cinnamon, not 
too strong. Cover with good cider, and 
boil slowly, mashing with a wooden spoon 
until the whole becomes a dark brown 
jam, with no more juice than suflices to 
keep it soft and buttery. 

T. Remove Stains from Woolen Dresses. 

Make a thick rubbing of soap on a damp 
nail Orash Spread the stained parton a 


aea table. Scrub with the brush and a 
apr kK ié¢ water f @® reu ved Take 





Table- | 


For (bis reason, they should never | 








POST. 


Wool or Silk have been mixed with Cotton. 

—Suspend some of the fabric in & wide 
mouthed bottie containing chloride of 
lime, taking care that the tissue does not 
hat substance, but 
‘ne only exposed to the gas (chlorine) 
| evolved trom it. After the fabric bas been 
| exposed to the action of the gas for atime, 
'it will be found that while the cotton 
| threads continue as white or even whiter 
than before, the silk and the wool have 
become completely yellow. Another way 
to ascertain it is, to separate the threads of 
the fabric we wish to examine, and then 
set them on fire. Wool and silk will not 
burn without sbrivelling up, and giving 
out a particular smell, while the cotton 
threat et once burns rapidly away. 

Why Potatoes uo not Aiways Keep.—It 
has been found that those potatoes keep the 
best in which starch is the most plentiful. 
The amount of starch contained in this 
vegetable diminishes the longer it is kept. 
This is probably due to its becoming con- 
verted into sugar and guin. Potatoes ex- 
amined in April bave been ascertained to 
contain three per cent. less starch than 
they did in the previous October. The al- 
bumen contained in the potatoes was also 
found to have diminished in quantity. 

To Remove Ink Stains.—If spilt on the 
tablecloth or carpet, take up quickly all 
you can into a spoon, and throw it ins 
plate or saucer, or any china article which 
will wash clean, or 6ven in emergency on 
stout double brown paper. Take a@ rag or 
| coarse cloth, dip it in cold water, and 
squeeze itout. Kub the stain with it, and 
beyond the stain on all sides, quickly and 
plentifully, till every mark of the ink has 
disappeared. If very promptly done, no 
trace will remain. A second wet cloth may 
be used to finish wilh. Cloth table covers 
are generally recovered this way. Almost | 
any stain falling onatable cloth, carpet, 
or bearth rug can thus be removed by 
prompt wieasures, 

To Wash Silk.—Lay the silk smoothly 
on a clean board, rub soap upon it, and 
brush it with a rather hard brush, The 
amount of brushing requisite will depend 
on the quantity of grease upon the silk, 
When it bas been sulliciently brushed 
with the soap to cleanse it from grease and 
| dirt, it should be well brushed on both 
| sides with clean cold water. A little alum 

infused in the last water with which the | 
| stlik is brushed will prevent the colors 
| from spreading. Should there by any 
patches of grease upon the silk, they 
should be removed as previously de- 
scribed, or by the application of a little 
camphine and alcohol. Folding or wring- | 
ing silk when wet must be scrupulously 
avoided, as creases made in silk when wet 
will never disappear; and, in like man- 
ner, hot suds must not be used for wash- 
ing silks, as it will in most instances re. | 
move the colors. 

Angel Cake —Beat well the whites of 
eleven eggs with one anda half tumblers 
of pounded sugar, sifted three times; add 
two teaspoonful ul extract of vanilla, and 
one tumbler (balf a pint) of flour, which 
| has been five times sifted, with one tea- 
spoonfal of cream of tartar. The flour 
/must be measured both before and after 

sifting, as a level tumblerful is required, 
Stir lightly together, and pour it intoa 
new ungreased tin. Bake in a moderate 
steady oven for forty minutes; cover it the 
first twenty minutes with a sheet of paper. 
Let it cool in the pan, turning the latter 
upside down, and resting its edges on two 
pistes to allow the air to pass freely below 
the cake. Do not shake the pan while in 
the oven, or while cooling, or the cake 
will be heavy. It should be eaten the day 
the cake is baked. These directions must 
bs exactly observed, 


| 








Apple Jelly. —Peel and core two pounds 
of sharp apples, cover with water ina 
stew pan, and cook till tender. Carefully 
strain, but not squeeze, through a jelly 
bag; boil up with sugar, using one pound 
toa piptof juice. Boil briskiy for about 
balfan hour or longer if required (a good 
way to test the setting of jolly is to poura 
little into a saucer and putit in a cool 
piace for a few minutes), then pour into 
molds, 








A WEST country clergyman the other 
day deecribed ‘“‘Motber Church” as stand- 
ing *‘with one fort firmly planted upon 
the earth, while the other pointed toward 
heaven.’’ 

SL 

BISMARCK's bedroom contains only three 
pieces of farniture—a large washstand, 
small camp bedstead and a bootjack 
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The Weak 


The Diseased 


MADE STRONG AND HEALTHY 


THROUGH 


DR. RADWAY’S 


Sarsaparillian Resolvent 





Every drop of the Sursaparillian Resolvent 
communicates through the Blood, Sweat 
Urine and other finids and juices of the sys. 
tem the vigor of life; for it repairs the wastes 
of the body with new and sound material. 
Scrofula, Consumption, Syphilis, uncured and 
badly treated Veneresa!l in its many forms 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers in the Throat. 
Mouth, Tumors, Nodes in the Glands and 
other parts of the system, Sore Eyes, Strum- 
ous discharges from the Ears, and the worst 
forms of Skin Diseases, Eruptions, Fever 
Sores, Scald Head, Ringworm, Saltrheum, 
Erysipelas, Acne, Black Spots, Worms in the 
Flesh, Tumors, Cancers in the Womb, and al! 
Weakening and Painful Dischaiges, Night 
Sweats, Loss of Sperm, and all wastes of the 
Life ’rinciple are within the curative range 
of this Wonder of Modern Chemistry, anda 
few days’ use will prove toany person using 
it for either of these forms of disease its 
potent power to cure them. If the patient, 
daily becoming reduced by the wastes and de- 
composition that are continually progressing, 
succeeds tn arresting these wastes, and repairs 
the same with new material made from 
healthy blood, and this the Sarsaparillian wi)! 
and does secure, cureis certain, for when 
once this remedy commences its work of pur- 
ification and esncceeds in, diminishing the loss 
of wastes its repairs will be rapid, and every 
day the patient will feel himself growing bet- 
terand stronger, the food digesting better, 
appetite improving and flesh and weight in- 
creasing. 


SCROFULA FROM BIRTH. 


Dr. Radway: Dear Sir—It is with pleas. 
ure I take my pen in hand to inform you 
of the great cure effected by your medi- 
cine called Sarsaparillian Resolvent. I 
have a girl three years old last September 
who has suffered with scrofula ever since 
she was two years old. In fact, the doctor 
told us she was born with it. Wehad our 
best local doctors with ber, and it seemed 
jike all hope was gone, for they told us if 
the disease settled on her lungs she could 
not be cured, This frightful disease seated 
or seized upon her lungs severely. I be- 
gan to think that our little girl could not 
live long, our physician’s medicines doing 
no good. In the meantime I received a 
copy of your mejical publication called 
“False and True,’’?’ which you sent me. 
After seeing the accounts of so many 
cures aflected by your treatinents, I at 
once resorted to them, though I could 
scarcely find any in this country, but I 
had the luck to get one bottle, and by the 
time she used it all she was most well. 
The ulcers that were making their appear- 
ance on her body are entirely gone, her 
lungs a'most healed, or at least she has 
almost quit coughing. She bas begun on 
second bottle and I believe by the time 
she uses all of it she will be weil. She 
had a very bad cough. If I could have 
secured this treatment in time I could 
have saved money by it, but it is a hard 
matter to get hold of itin this country. I 
ani yours with respect, 

SAMUELS. BARKER, 
Flat Top, Mercer Co., W. Va. 


FEMALE COMPLAINT. 


Mrs, B——, from a continual drain on 
her system, wasted away from 165 pounds 
to75 pounds in the course of 14 months, 
She had used barks, iron, sulphuric acid, 
quinine and many of the much vaunted 
nostrums of the day, as well as all kinds 
of injections, and still grew worse, Sbe 
commenced the use of RADWAY’S SAR. 
SAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. In one 
month she gained in weight 10 pounds. 
Day after day she witnessed an increase of 
flesh and decrease of waste of Leucorrhea. 
Intwo months she was entirely cured of 
the Leucorrhea, and in six months had 
gained FIFTY POUNDS IN WEIGHT. 
She is now in the possession of health and 
beauty. Let all sick ladies take the SAR- 
SAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


SKIN DISEASES. HUMORS AND SORES 


There is no rewedy that will cure the 
sufferer of Salt Rueum, Ring Worm, Ery- 
sipelas, St. Anthony’s Fire, Tetters, Rash, 
Pimples, Biotches, Prickly Heat, Ache 
and Sores, Uicers, Boiis, Humors of all 
kinds, so quick as the SARSAPARIL- 
LIAN RESOLVENT. Lat it be tried. 


THE MOST ECONOMICALWETHE BEST! 


One bottle contains more of the active 
principle of medicine than any other prep- 
aration. Taken in teaspoonful doses, while 
others require five or six times as much. 


Sold by druggists Price ¢] 
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Recent Book jssues. 





ugchoes of Battle,’ by Bushbrod W asb- 
ington James, is & yolume that will in- 
terest every American. The prose por- 
tions of the book are valuable as sketches 
of both the Revolution and the invasion 
part of the Rebellior, while the beautiful 
language of the curresponding poems de- 
picts with pathetic effectiveness some of 
the scenes just after the battles of Antie- 
tam and Gettysburg, the battle of the 
Brandywine, the sad, long days at Valley 
Forge, and other interesting periods. 
Handsomely bound, and profusely and 
suitably illustrated with numerous artis- 
tie half-tone reproductions of photographs 
and drawings. For sale by Coates & Co., 
publishers, this city. 

FRESH PERIODICALS. 


The promise of each succeeding issue of 
that valuable monthly “Music,” is fully 
carried out in the January number. Those 
interested in the divine art will find it 
more tban pleasant reading. Published at 
Chicago. 

The “Cosmopolitan” for January is a 
superior number. In pictures, includes 
a colored frontispiece, and in reading mat- 
ter it is astorehouse of interest and beauty. 
Published at Irvington, New York, 

The “Pocket Magazine’’ 
contains stories by Rudyard 
Frank K Stockton and others. 
by Stokes & Co., New York. 

The “Eclectic Magazine” for January 
enters its fifty-second year witha table of 
contents of twenty numbers trom foreign 
sources. Prof. Sully’s psychological arti- 
cle ov ‘The New Study of Children’’ heads 
the list. Lighter articles of travel, adven 
ture and several bits of good fiction occupy 
a fair proportion of the pages in this num- 
per of the magazine, as befits the holiday 
season. Publisted at New York. 

Strong names and interesting topics com 
bine to make the January number of ‘‘Ap- 
pleton’s Populsr Science Montbly’’ no- 
table. Itopens with an account of ‘The 
Smithsonian Institution,’ by Dr. H. C, 
Bolton, illustrated. Mr. David A. Wells 


Kipling, 
Pablished 


continues bis series on the “Principles otf | 


Taxation.’”? Other articles are ‘‘New Out- 
jooka in the Science and Artof Medicine,”’ 
“A Student’s Reccllestions of Huxley,”’ 


“The Child as Artist,,’ “The Geological | 


Work of the Air,’”’ “Suggestibility Auto- 
matism, and Kindred Phenomena,”’ ‘‘Both 
Sides of Profit Sharing’”’ and many more. 
Published at New York, 

There is plenty of holiday cheer in the 
January number of “St. Nicholas’”’ Pic- 
tures, poems, sketches and stories are ap- 
propriate to the season. Three of the full- 
page illustrations are “Christmas Lights 
Do Fade Away,”’ by Frederick Dielmen; 
“Christmas in the Middle Aages,’”’ by F. 
Melville Du Mond, and “At the Christmas 
Dance,” by E. H. Blashtield. New chap 
ters carry forward the interest in the three 
serials. There are lois of splendid siories 
ringing ballads and clever verses. Pub- 
lished at New York, 

“The Century” for January, following 
upon two special numbers—the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary and the Christmas num- 


hbers—is not lacking either in individuality | 


or distinction, The capable and picture- 
sue artistic work of Mr. 
inonth is applied to the illustration of the 
first Of several separate papers on Rome 
by Mr. F, Marion Crawtord, who first gives 
uk ‘A Kaleidoscope of Rome.” Another 
novel article is an account by SBorch- 
Krevink, the explorer, of ‘The First Land- 
ing on the Antarctic Continent,”’ being an 
account of the recent voyage of the whaler 
“Antarctic.” Among other attractions is 
f. Hopkinson Smith’s novel, ‘Tom Gro 
Kan,’ “Tom” being a woman contractor 
‘n difficulty with «a labor ucion. Pub- 
lished at New York, 
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POSY RINGS AND MARRIAGE. 








"HEN posies inside wedding rings 
\\ Were first introduced does not seem 
to be known. ‘Time has covered 
‘hat, as he does so many things, with the 
1108863 Of Oblivion; but we know that from 
the sixteenth century until the middle of 
the eighteenth it was customary to have 
them engraved on rings. 
Thosé posies or mottoes are seldom to 
6 lound with more than two lines of 
Vérse, and often with only one, but there 


476 a few instances known where three 
nee are used. 
be | 


6 Of these posies are very quaint and 
iri« 


us. and a few reach a high standard 


beauty. [1 12, a small colle 


Was pu siieé ” 


for January | 





Castaigne this | 


15 





Rings, Eandkerchiefs, and Gloves, and 
| such pretty Tokens that Lovers send their 


Loves. 

It contains some posies that are not to be 
met with elsewhere, and is a very interest- 
ing work, though but few people seem to 
have heard of it. . 

The South Kensington Museum bas a 
good collection of posy rings, and amor gst 
them we find the following: “United 
hearts, death only parts;’ “Let us share 
in joy and care;’’ “Love and live happily.” 

Many posies are in Latin, and some few 
in French; but the majority of them are 
in English. A writer in Notes and Queries 
in 1856 mentionsa heavy gold ring that 
had engraved inside it apiece of advice 
useful not only in the marriage state but 
througbuut life generally; ‘Beare and 
Forbeare.’’ 

It was a usual thing at this time to give 
a ring with a motto on it toa friend whom 
you greatly valued. To men it generally 
took the form of a seal ring; but if toa 
woman,a simple gold ring, or one set 
with stones, was more usually presented. 

A very beautiful posy is, “A friend to 
one, as like to none’”’ (other)—and perhaps 
could only be intended itor a wedding 
ring; it seems as though it were meant to 
show that in marriage there should be 
true friendship, whatever else besides, a 
truth that is very often forgotten; but 
those who had it engraved on a wedding 
ring must have fully realized it. 

Our ancestors,in the days when posy 
rings flourished, held different views of 
marriage from ours,and no doubt they 
would be much astonished could they see 
‘marriage ala mode” atthe close of the 
nineteenth ceatury. 

They seemed to have viewed it from two 
stand-points—one, that it wasan affair of 
business, to be arranged by parents and 
guardians solely, as is now the French 
custom; the other, that it should be by the 
mutual wish of the parties concerned. 

In the arranged marriages, parents who 
were sincerely anxious for the happiness 
of their children were not entirely 
actuated by questions of wealth or rank, 
though no doubt these were duly con- 
sidered; but the character, disposition, 
aod temper of the prospective bride and 
bridegroom were carefully inquired about 
before any definite overtures took place; 


| aud even where all things were satiafac- 


tory, if the principals expressed a strong 
dislike to the proposed union, it was 
usually allowed to break off negotiations, 

In the cases of marriages of mutual 
affection, the young couple were expected 
to have had a suiliciently long acquaint- 
anceship with each other to have been ale 
to form, if they were endowed with com- 
non sense at all, at any rate some slight 
idea as to the tastes, habits, and feelings of 
each other, 

That people could be found with so little 


| common sense as to engage or betroth 
| themselves after having only known each 
| other a fortnight or three weeks woul have 


seemed to our ancestors the very climax 
of folly. 

Yet in the present day it is no uncom. 
mon thing to find persons entering upon 
an engagement for what—view it in what- 
ever lightone will—isthe most serious 
event of life, with less consideration and 
forethought thanit is wiseto give to the 
ordinary affairs of life. 

How can such marriages turn out well ? 
In the bigher sense, itis impossible that 
they should; but the wonder is that they 
do not fail even more openly than they ap 
pear to do, 

The idea that a woman 
and look up to the man she marries—that 


she should be willing to give up her own | 
will and wisbes foc bis, means to bean un- | 


known thing amongst nany people, 

No woman with any intellect or force of 
Character could cease to hold her own 
views on different points, and no iman 


| worthy of being looked up to would wish, 
| or even endure, that his wife should bea 


mere refiex of himself; but unless a 


woman, on ail questions of importance, | 
canturn to her husband as her dearest | 


friend and truest adviser, and unless she 
can submit to be guided by him, she has 
no right to marry him. 

And unless a man can feel that he is cer- 
tain of his wife’s sympathy, even on 


| points where they differ—unless be can | 


thoroughly trust her, and feel that she is 


| not only bis wile but his friend—the mar- 


riage is not what marriage should be. 
Some ring posies have symbols in 
place of words, as in the following: 


the 


As God hath made my choyce in thee; 
So move thy heart to comfort ine. 
The word ‘‘heart’’ bere is represented by 


a y hea engrave a 





should respect | 


the sixteenth or seventeenth century; the | 
heart in this case is rudely cut: ‘Noe 
(heart) more true than mine to yoa.”’ 

10U has for so iong had only one mean- 
ing attached to it, that it seems strange tc 
find iton a seventeenth century ring in 
a far other relation, ‘‘The love is true that 
10U.” 

Surely the Monmouthshire man who 
caused his wife’s wedding ring to be in- 
scribed, ‘‘If thee doesn’t work, thee shan’t 
eat,”’ was determined that there should 
be no mistake in what he required in a 
wife: the only wonder is how any woman 
could be induced to marry him with such 
a threat before her eyes. The exact date 
of this ring is not known, but it is pre- 
vious to be of the eighteenth century. 

One of the most beautiful of ail ring 
mottoes is to be found in a list of ponies 
given in The Mysteires of Love and Elo- 
quence (London, 1658), ‘More faithful 
than fortunate.’”’ It has evidently been 
the gift of one whose love had been re- 
jected. In the same list is to be found, 
“A heart content cannot repent.’’ 

It is again becoming fashionable to have 
wedding rings with posies; and no doubt 
the fact that the Duchess of York had one 
engraved upon hers will do much to re 
vive the old custoin, 

— EP 

WHEN HE Wrorse THEemM.—Mr. Fields, 
the Boston publisher, had a wonderful 
memory, and his knowledgeof English 
literature was so great that, when a friend 
wished to know where a particular pas. 
sage wasto be found in an English au- 
thor, he would go direct tothe famous 
bibliopole. 

A would-be wit, thinking to quiz him 
before a company at dinner, informed his 
friends, previous tv Mr. Fields’ arrival, 
that he bad just written some lines which 
he intended to submit to him as Southey’s 
and to inquire in which of his works they 
occured. 

After the guests were seated, he began, 
“Friend Fields, I have been a good deal 
troubled of late in searching out ip 
Southey’s poems his well-known lines 
running thus’’—repeating the lines he 
had com posed. 

“Can you tell me when he wrote therm, 
and where they are to be found ?” 

“] do not remember to have met with 
them before,’’ replied the publisher; ‘‘and 
there were only two periods in Southey’s 
life when such lines could possibly have 
been written by him.”’ 

“When were those ?’’ 

“Somewhere,” said Mr. Fields, “about 
that early period of his existence when he 
was baving the measles or cutting his first 
teeth, or near the close of his life when his 
brain had softened. The versification be 
longs to the measles period, but the idess 
betray the idiotic one,” 

The company roared, 





—__ 





Gossiv.—We condemn gossip—scandal’s 


| twin sister—yet it is a fault easily com- 
mitted. We begin by a gentile deprecatory | 


reference to somebody’s infirmity of tem- 


per, and we find ourselves specifying a | 


particular time and scene, which straight 
way the one who hears tells again to some 
one else with additions, slight, perhaps, 
but material. 

Before we know it we have stirred up a 
hornet’s nest. This may be done without 
any more potent motive than a mere |iive 
of fun—and halfthe gossip in the so 1A) 
world is of the unthinking kind, induly « 


in merely from a spirit of drollery. 
Far worse ix that other sort of talk 


which ends in slander ani begins in » aw 
lice, and which separate: friends an} 
sunders the ties of years of interc>urse 
with ita sharp and jarring discords. 

The only way to avoid this evil is to re- 
frain from makiog the aflairs of our friouds 
a staple article of conversation in the 
housebold. There ard plenty of subjects 
at hand—let us avoid personalities. 

AMUSING ScENK in CHURCH.—Some 
time back # harvest home collection was 
made in a little parish church, an cflective 
sermon being preached from the text, ‘Is 
not this the carponter’s son ?’’ 

At one end of tbe church, 











direcily 


| facing the pulpit, is a gallery appropriated 


to the use of the school children. 
One small boy, having had « penny in- 
trusted to him for vLestowal in the 


poor’s 


| box, sought to while away the time whils 


the sermon was being read by covertiy 
rolling the coin along the narrow ledge » 


the gallery within space jéalcu 
guarded by his two hands 
Growing bolder with success he 
creased the distance between Lis hands, 
and in an 6vil moment the copper dropped 
the body f hurcl striking 
agains 6 6 a WwW + r ng 








thence down the aisle in a painfully audi- 


ble manner. 


The clergyman involuntarily raised bis 
eyes from'he manu criptand directed them 
towards the gallery, at the same time pro- 
ceeding with the reading of his sermon, 
which bad reached a point where he haa 
occasion to quote his text. 

Hardly were the words uttered, with 
due interrogative emphasis, when up 
started an occupant of the gallery, who, 
with a respectful salute towards the pulpit, 
hurriedly replied, ‘No, sir—if you please, 
sir, it weren’t me; it were Joe Jonnet o’ 
th’ amithy !”’ 

The reading of the sermon was al'ghtly 
interrupted, and the congregation, turn. 
ing round to look up at the gallery, be- 
held an unresisting but wondering youth 
being led forth by the collar. 

- nn aa 

Foug Lone ansour Banizs.—‘‘All ladies, 
mothers of tamilies,’’ writes a correspond- 
ent of Notes and Queries, ‘say that if 
babies have strength to live seven days 
they will most likely live seven weeks, 
and if they live over seven weeks, they 
will live seven months; and unless some- 
thing particularly bad happens to them 
they will reach the age of seven years, 
providing the seven months are safely got 
over, My grandmother, who brought up 
eleven children out of twelve, never 
would allow her babies to go out of her 
personal care unt il they were fourteen 
months old—till they had ‘stiffened in 
their limbs,’ as she said. It is an old be- 
lief in Derbyshire that if a child cries 
loudly at its birth, and lifts up an open 
hand, it is born to command; but if it 
‘clutches’ with its thumb tucked in, it will 
be of a cringing, slavish disposition, and 
probably will be very unhealthy all ites 
life,"’ 

- a —— - 

IN the good and great man the noble en- 
thusiasm of eariy life is mellowed and 
tempered by the reason and judgment of 
later years, and the result is invaluable, 
Both cond:tionsa are good, both natural, 
neither should be depreciated; they are 
the marks of the finest types of man—the 
one in bis youth, the other in maturity. 





OOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED. 
(WAGGENER'S 
Mailed on receipt of price, $100. Send 
for Circular, Co RK. Deacon, Publisher, 
227 8. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





AD'HhS KRELIEF--Safe, Sure and Kelilable, Fall 
4 ures unknown, Cures all womb troubles, Guar 
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Trivial Inventions 
Phat Yield Fortunes 
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Humorous. 


A ‘narried ian, ia words unkind 
And with much emphasis, avers 

Hts wife dostroys his peace of min 
Ky giving him « plece of hers 





A male flirt. 

A promising sign--"I, ©, U.’ 

A bad omen—To owe men money. 
Fond of **put up jobs’’—An architect. 
Jack Frost and the 


Master of arts 


A pair of nippers 
wet 

The taking of anti-fat will not make 
the heatr thin 

To be borrrowed 
curtty-Trouble 

The lamb and the lion may lie down 


will be the only one to 


without giving se- 


together; but the thon 
“et uP 

Sibyl: When Steve proposed to me he 
wted Itike a flah out of water 


Why shouldn't bet He Kinew le was 


Tirpte 
caught! 
‘*Mamma,’’ asked the little girl, peer 


soy in between twouncut leaves of the magna 


sine, “how did they ever wet the printing th 
there?” 

The Missionary : Ilave you ever ex- 
perlonced religion’ 

The canniblval blind «a taste of Te cnnce late 
the last tilestonary wlio Wie lore 

Biobbs: What makes Dr. kizzick so 
prerpeular? 

Slobbes Ile always jreserth wihitek i 
wiycertine for a cald 

A country paper remarks that Aun 
DPatstes, Clie Carrgageepwens crf mer teiarey pray ar tut 
ratio: selene prleae oft mueto, ta tet a cle 
mcerrectianiG cof Gtier premot arte thie arn 


theatane 


“Do you believe a tmarried man live 
ane! 
rerpelied Mr 


ried Chien T tiave 


bevengeeee Closer aa bang le 
“Well, lLdon'’t know, 
I Wie time 


Neweod i 


lived) longer leofore 


sltheoe 


“How are you yelling on al school? 
asked 

"Tot Kept tn arntn today 

Wiint about’ 


Vincent Gwe lous 


hile ew tia sete t 


t parentat 


half 


anid it 


Wife: What inthe world do you want 
With, wm Cnerreatrcriee Vera Mincew tliat thie titate 
neat door bins drives us nearly wid 
performance on thatawtoul tostrurnent 

Plisteboyy Coalias yootsrselt, try chew Pbicat's thie 
corners D'or Drcrtagg bit 

A negro who wanted bis hair cul) was 
refused a chair tm a New ©hrlentis laarbed 
mhieege, Wwhreretrpeemn tie thremtemed te lertrige an 
cethor under the Ciwtl Weights Bal 

Vil rtpghiel’ seated Chie bearteor, “peo with your 
sult. we adverttiee te cut bate, not wool 


A little wiri of tour years old who was 


etavarnp With ao aunt of betes wis tiade be out 
evmething for her dinner whitch ties ppaat 
ticularly isitked, and, on letug told to re 
torn thanks, the child solemnly put ter lictle 
fhatids Ceopretier, ane rid Phratik tech, tt's 
over 

Youth (with imeimient beard) > 1 want 
a bottle of tace lotton 

Porugetint Peer yoo wait coreve thy Orage te ‘ 
after slaving? 

Youth sri thclesthally No Y« we ton 
patstig wm bene, and bP want the fae thon t 


mry Tharcee 


A little six year-old boy went into the 


eountry « i Vimit About the fret thing ‘ 
had wasn bow! of trend aud totik le tusted 
1¢, mal then besttated a tioment, when til 
mother asked itu tf he didn’t like tt, to 
Whteh he replfed, smacking bts Iya, lee 


tanta to was onmly wishti our totiktintn 
would keep a cow 
Phore people,” said the pastor, sa 

eresmely, mfterr peau tnigg corat fit teat whe I 
either Coa premor cn tome stingy t lord fly 
se reens at Tiavtnie sre perfectly welcome tea 
stsoergy Ona Obits « rolae very Sunday morn 
And then he went on with lils me tia rant 
preached to the wide awakest con watt 
Seem MAM Ved Leake Tadown upor 

A soldier of a cavalry regiment was 
brought up for stealing tits cotmirade’s [fquer 


ration, He wasan Irishman, and hits defen 
wae unijue 

Pat be sorty tndade, sur to be called 
thief, Lputthe Hquor in the sue bottle, and 


‘nine Was at the bottom, and shure Io wa 


obitwed to drink lis to get at my 
harmer Hayrix: My boy wants me 
to send him to college, but ll don't belteve the 


owt 


results is woth the money, do you 

Farmer honschock: Yaas. My cousin Jake's 
boy, he went to collewe and growed sich a 
head of bait and sich «a lot of tnuscle that he's 
makin’ $2) 4 week as the ‘Wild tsiant of 
Madaygnscat sn only has to show twioceta 
day 

Everything in Nature indulges in 
stiuseinent { marte kind LT tie igghtnings 
play, the winds w stie, thet . t 
snow 


files thie . ! iscudl 


Tux Greatest Seminary, The fireside 
is a seminary of infinite importance. It 
in important because it is universal, and 
because the education it bestows being 
woven in with the woof of childhood 
gives form and colorto the whole texture 
of life. 

There are only «a few who can receive 
the honors of a college, bat all are gradu 
ates of the hearth. The learning of the 
university may fade from the recollection; 
ite classic lore may moulder in the balls of 
memory; but the simple lessons of homme, 
upon the heart of childhood, 
of years, and outlive the 
but less vivid pictures of 


enamelled 
defy the rust 
more natural 
after days 

So deep, so lasting indeed, are the im- 
pres*‘ons of early life that you often 866 @ 
man .o the imbecility of age holding fresh 
in his recollection the events of childhood, 
while all the wide space between that and 
the present hour is # blasted and forgotten 


waste. 
You bave perchance seen an old and 
half obliterated portrait, and in the at- 


tempt to have it cleaned and restored, you 
may have seen it tadeaway, while a brigh- 
ter and more perfect picture, painted be- 
neath, ix reveaied to view, 

This portrait, firstdrawn pon the can- 
Vas, is no inapt illustration of youth; and 
though it may be concealed by some after 
design, still the original traits will shine 
through the picture, giving it 
tone whilefresh, and surviving itin decay. 
the institution 


Providen 


outwara 


great 
efor theeducation 


Such is the fireside 
furnished try 


of man 


—_ 
hateful 


superiority 


——_ « 
Much of the 
envy due to air of 
glory, triumph with 
fortunate people carry themselves 
immegine most erroneously that they are 
realiy of far more importance than 


En | pas 4.0n 


1s the or 


which certain 


or 


They 


those 





joss favored, and sometimes by a haugh'y | 


arrogance, sometinoes by @& superci!ious 
patronage, they convey this Ii Pres*#ion 
stronuwly in their intercourse 
Those are most subject lo envy whovarry 
the fortunes in an in- 
solent and proud manner, belag never 
well Dut when they are showing how great 
Outward pou or by 

‘ Ho mitton Gor coms 
wil! rather 
suffering themselves, 
be crossed and 
do not much 


Bacon says, 


greatness «f their 


they area, either ! 
triutmphing over 
petition, whereas w 
sacrifice to envy tn 
KOmMOetIINe@S Of PurpoRe, bo 
OVerbyorie te that 
eoncern thesu 


se THe do 


tiebtiges 


<> . 4 4 
oO r,OO4 rIOOOOOOOOOO”*D 
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Nebster’s t 
International 
Dictionary 


Stisnd«diara 





> THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 


00-0-0-000-0-0-0-0-0-0+ 


A it is easy te Aad the word wanted 

© It is easy to ascerta the pronunciation 

? it is casey to trace th uth of a word 

~ it is easy to learn wht word means 

2 (c. & € WhrRRIAW CO Publishers, 
4 Sperimgizpe hd "7 2.4 x 
5600000000 IMO ODOM 04 a 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Quickens 

The Appetite 
Makes the 
Weak Strong. 


YERS 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 
Sarsaparilla 

Has Cured 

Others 

And Will Cure You. 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral for Coughs. 











DOLLARD & CO. 


wise 
i223 
CHESTNUT 8T. 
Philadelphia, 
Premier Artistes 


IN HAITR. ? 

Inventors of the CELEBRATED GO SBAMER 
VENTILATING Wi, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
VERS, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Oruamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 


TOUPEE 





TOUPEES AND 6CALPS. FOR WIGS, INCHES, 
INCHES, | No.1. The round of the 
No.1. The round of the b 
heal. No. 2, From forehead over 
No.2. From forehead | the head wo neck, No. 2. 
back as far as bald. No.3 From ear to ear 
No. 3, Over forehead as over the top. 
far as require’ | No.4 From ear to ear 
round the forehead. 


No. 4 Over the crown 
of the head. ! 
They have always ready for sale a splendid stock o! 
Gents’ Wigs Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curia, etc., beautifully manufac 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the Union. 
Letters from any part of the world will receive at- 
tention 
Dollard’s Herbaninm Extract fer the 
Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured and suid a 
[bollard’s for the past fifty years, and ite merits are 
euch that, while it has never yet been advertised, th 
dersand for it Keeps steadlly increasing. 

Also DOLLARD'S REGENERATIVE CKEAM 1 
be used in conjunction with the Herbanium when the 


| Hair is naturally dry aud needs an oil. 


Mre. KAlmondsen Gorter writes to Messrs, Doliarc 


| & ©o., to send her a bottle of thelr Herbanium Ex- 


| tract for the Hatr. 


Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair 
tu England 

MKS. ELMMON DBON GORTER 
Oak Lodge Thot pe, 


Nov. 29, ‘8a. Norwich, Norfolk, Englan‘’ 
NAVY PAY OFFICE, PHILAPELPRIA. 
i bave used ‘‘Doellard’'s Herbanium Extract, o 


Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of five 
yoars with great advantage. My hair, from rapidl; 
thinning, Was early restored, and has been kept by fi 
in ite wonted thickness aud strength. It ls the best 
wasl | have ever used 
A. W. RUSSELL, U. B. N. 
To MKS. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnatst., i’hils 
| have frequently, during a number of years, use 
the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium Extract,’’ aud | dv 
Know of any which equais it asa pleasant, refrest:| 
and healthful cleanser of the hair, 
Very respectfully, 
LEONARD MY FRs 
#x-Momber of Cougress, Sth Distri« 
Prepared only and for sale. wholesale ind retail « 


, applied professionally by 


aaa 


é 
’ the 


DO L L A R D & oe 
123) CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVIN: 
t.ADIER* AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING, 
No $ Dut Iractical Male and Female Artists Km 


po 
\ 











Gentlemen to | 





; ind examine a 


ives 


Jas’ Stow fairin the light of 
their works, especial! 
yuse SY 











Reading Railroad, 


Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. No Cina 
On and after Nov. 17, 189% 4 
Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Py 
Buffalo Day Express 
Parlor and Dining Car, dally 9.0am 
daily, § 3pm 


Buffalo and Chicago Exp. £ 


ch 


Sieeping Cars, 9.4 bp . 
Williamsport Express, week 8 8. 0. be 

po. Daily (St ep a am ae 
Lock Haven, Cl eld and 


u Bots FE 
daily, except Saturday, 11.40 p m. Press (Sleeper) 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Leave Kealing Terminal, 4.) 7. 
train), 8.30, 9.30. 11.303 m, 12.56, 1.30 as. on oa 
6.5 dining car) pm, 12.10night. Sandays- ro] Py Me, 
9. aim, 12.30, 6.10, 4.25 (dining car) pm, 12, ¢ ry 

Leave 2th and Chestnut Sts., 3.55, 8.04, 9.10, 
11.14 @ m, 12.57 (Dining car), 2.36, 4.45, 61 5 
(dining car), 11.45 pm. Sunday 3.55, 5.08, 10 iss 
12,14, 3.45, 6.12, 6.10 (dining car), 11.45 pm. a, 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty 
9.0), 10,00, 11.30 a m, 1,30, 3, 3.90, 4 
train), 5.00, 6.00, 7.30, 8.4610.00p m, 12.15 
days— 4.30 9.00, 10.00, 11.30, @ m, 2.40, 4.00, 


pm, 12.15 night. 
express trains and s) 
ork. coping cary 


Parlor cars on all day 
on night trains to and from New Yor 
FOR BETHLEHEM, FASTON A 

LEHIGH AND WYOMING VA 

9.00 @ m, 1.00, 2.00, 4.30, 5.40, 6.33, 9 

6.27, 8.42, 9.00am, 1.00, 4.0, 6.33, rom. 0.46 
pm, does not connect for Easton on Sunday.) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Phewnixville and Pottstown— Express, 4,3 
& m, 12.45, 4.00, 6.00, 11.30p m. tw im tt 
11,05@ m, 1.42, 4.45, 5.22,7.2 p m. Sunday—iy. 
press, 4.00, 9.05am, 11.9 pm. Accom., 7, iL’ 
a m, 6.00, p m. bp 

For Reading- Express, &.%5, 10.00 am, 12.45, 4.00 6.00, 
11.3 p m, Accom., 4.20, 7.42 a m, 1.42, 4. %, i.2 
7.D pm. sanday— 7 Pr 4.00, 9.06 a m, 11.40 Pm 
Accom,, 7.38 am, 6.06 pm, ‘ 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg—~Expressa, 5.45, 10,0 9 
m, 4,00,6.00pm. Accom., 4.0 am, 7.20pm. Snn- 
day— Express, 4.00, 7.0 a m. 

For Prottsville—Express, 8.45, 10.00 a m, 4.00, 6,0, 
11,30 ym. Accom., 4.20, 7.42 am, 1.42pm.’ Sup. 
day—Express, 4.00, 9.05 a m, 11.30 Pp m, Accom., 

° m. 

For Shamokin aud W illiamsport— Express, 8.45, 10,09 
am, 4.00 11.0 p m. Sunday—Express. 9.6 a m 
11.30 pm. Additional for Shamokin— Express, week- 
days, 6.0 pm. Accom., 4.0 am. Suncays—Ex- 
press, 4.0a m 

FOR ATLANTIC CITY 

Leave Chestnut Street and South Street W harves: 

W eek-days— Express, 9.00, am. 2.00. 4.00, 5.00 Pm. 
Accommodation, 5.004 m, 4.30, 6.30pm. Sundays 

Express, 9.00, 10.00 am, Accominemlation, 6.004 
wm, 4.4 pin. 

Parlor Cars on all express trains. 

Brigantine, week-days, 3. am, 4.4) pn 

Lakewood, week-days, 8.00am, 4.15 p m. 

Detailed time tables at ticket offices, N. EF. corueg 
Brow! and Chestnut streets, 333 Chestnut street, DS 
Teuth street, 6095. Third street, 4962 Market street and 
at statious. 

Uniou Transfer Coimpauy will call 
bag ¢ from hotels and residences, 

l. A. SWEIGARD), C. G. HANCOCK, 
General Superintendent. General Passenger Agent. 
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PIANOS ORGANS 


AND 
Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO 


MAS, also chosen for 32 STATE AND FOR 
EIGN BUILDINGS AT FE WORLD'S FAIR. 
Twenty Medals and Diplomas were taken 


Cavum 
‘ tt y Pia A r ¢ 
Wonderful Orchestral Attachment and Prac 
tice Clavier, the creat vention of 
{ Ww 7 ra i € 
Harp. Zither, Banio, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Clavicord, Dulcimer, Spinet. Harpsichord 
Music Box, Autoharp, Bag Pipe. Et 
THE CROWN IS THE ONLY PIANO WORTH 
$1000.00 MORE THAN IT COSTS 
ant See: heal Spe tl 
GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer 
245 253 Washington Boul,, CHICAGO, | 


Don't buy a Piano or Organ until you neal 
**Crown ” and get prices 
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POLIO: 
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’man who strives 


at lris asolid cake ofscourins 
* “4 SO&aP USed forall cleaning: 
purposes. All srocers keepik 


LOVE'S LABOR’S LOST = 


- h 
to please n 
yl> } °C + + 2 +) 7) 
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